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SEAL OF THE CHEROKEE NATION 


A reproduction in colors of the Seal of the Cherokee Nation 
appears on the front cover of.this summer number of The Chronicles, 
made from the original painting in the Museum of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society.! The official Cherokee Seal is centered by a large 
seven-pointed star surrounded by a wreath of oak leaves, the border 
encircling this central device bearing the words ‘‘Seal of the 
Cherokee Nation’’ in English and seven characters of the Sequoyah 
alphabet which form two words in Cherokee. These seven characters 
representing syllables from Sequoyah’s alphabet are phonetically 
pronounced in English ‘‘Tsa-la-gi-hi A-ye-li’’ and mean “‘ Cherokee 
Nation’’ in the native language. At the lower part of the circular 
border is the date ‘‘Sept. 6, 1839,’’ that of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the Cherokee Nation, West. 


Interpretation of the device in this seal is found in Cherokee 
folklore and history. Ritual songs in certain ancient tribal cere- 
monials and songs made reference to seven clans, the legendary 
beginnings of the Cherokee Nation whose country early in the 
historic period took in a wide area now included in the present 
eastern parts of Tennessee and Kentucky, the western parts of 
Virginia and the Carolinas, as well as extending over into what are 
now northern sections of Georgia and Alabama. A sacred fire was 
kept burning in the ‘‘Town House’’ at a central part of the old 
nation, logs of the live oak, a hardwood timber in the region, laid 
end to end to keep the fire going. The oak was thus a symbol of 
strength and everlasting life in connection with the sacred fire. The 
seven-pointed star centering the device of the Cherokee Seal repre- 
sents the seven ancient clans in tribal lore. 


The Seal of the Cherokee Nation was adopted by law of the 
National Council, and approved by Lewis Downing, Principal Chief, 
on December 11, 1869. The imprint of the seal was used on official 
Cherokee documents as provided by law, until the close of the 
Cherokee government at the time that Oklahoma became a State 
in 1907. The original manuscript of the law providing for the Seal 
of the Cherokee Nation is preserved on display in the Museum of 


1 The original paintings of each of the official seals of the Five Civilized Tribes 
were done as a contribution to the Museum of the Oklahoma Historical Society in 
1940, by Mr. Guy C. Reid, of Oklahoma City, now Past President of the Oklahoma 
State Architects Association and member of the Institute of American Architects. 
Each of these paintings was designed from the impress of the original seals pre- 
served in the Office of the Five Civilized Tribes Agency at Muskogee, and checked 


_ for accuracy on the available Indian laws describing the seals. For more details 


on the history of the Seal of the Cherokee Nation see Muriel H. Wright, “Official 


Seals of the Five Civilized Tribes,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 
(December, 1940), pp. 356-70. 


(Oklahoma Historical Society Museum) 


The original manuscript of “‘An Act to Procure a National Seal” 
approved and signed by Lewis Downing, Principal Chief of ihe 
Cherokee Nation, 1869. 
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the Oklahoma Historical Society. A facsimile of this rare manuscript 
appears on the opposite page in this number of The Chronicles. The 


law itself reads as follows: 


An Act to Procure a National Seal 


Be it enacted by the National Council. That the Principal 
Chief, be, and he is hereby authorized to procure a National Seal 
for the use of the Cherokee Nation, to be used by the Principal 
Chief, and such officers as may be designated by law in the sealing 
of Documents. and the expense of said seal, shall be paid out of 
any funds in the National Treasury belonging to the National 
Fund not otherwise appropriated; and the Principal Chief is 
authorized to draw warrants accordingly. 


Be it further enacted. That the said Seal, shall bear the fol- 
lowing devices. Viz: In the centre thereof there shall be a seven 
poimted star, surrounded with a wreath of oak leaves, and in the 
margin of said seal, shall be the words ‘‘Seal of the Cherokee 
Nation,’’ Sept. 6th, 1839, and the following Cherokee characters _ 
GWsS DBI and the said sea! shall be one and a half inches 


in diometer. 


Tahlequah, C. N. 
Dee. 11, 1869. 


Approved 


Lewis Downing 
Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation 


The Cherokee was an Iroquoian tribe that originated in the 
North but was found in possession of the southern Alleghany region 
by De Soto’s expedition in 1540. Cherokee relations beginning with 
the British in the Carolina colonies 150 years later made the 18th 
Century the age of Cherokee heroes under the last of the ancient 
tribal regime. The old colonial records give the names of Cherokee 
chiefs and leaders who sparred wits in councils with the colonial 
authorities, and who fought in battles to save the Cherokee country 
from European colonists on the east; they also fought in battles 
with the Iroquois on the north, and the Creeks, on the south. During 
this century, Irishmen, Germans, Englishmen and Scots who settled 
and married among the Cherokees were the progenitors of number 
of mixed-blood Cherokee families, some of whose members were 
wealthy traders and planters, owners of substantial residences, 
Negro slaves and herds of cattle by 1800. Some of the children of 
these families were taught by hired tutors or sent to school in the 
neighboring states. The establishment of Springplace Mission in 
Georgia, by the Moravians in 1801 was the beginning of schools 
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within the Cherokee country that brought educational advantages — 
to the people generally. 4 
The Cherokees were the most advanced of the southeastern — 
Indian tribes by 1828, in which year they established their nation 
under a written constitution providing for legislative, executive 
and judicial departments. Their country was divided into eight 3 
districts for government purposes, and their capital was established ~ 
at New Echota,? located a few miles northeast of present Calhoun, 
Gordon County, Georgia. Cherokee leaders at the same time planned 
the establishment of institutions of higher learning, a national 
museum and the preservation of Cherokee history. The first Indian 
newspaper in America, called the Cherokee Phoeniz*® was soon 
published with its columns printed in both the English and the 
characters of the Cherokee syllabary that had been invented by the 
famous Sequoyah and was widely used by the people in the nation. — 


The advancement of the Cherokees as a nation had gone for- 
ward under the auspices of the United States government that from 
the early days of the Republic had established peace with the 
southeastern Indian tribes and had taken steps to aid them in their 
steps to become progressive communities. The first treaty between 
the United States and the Cherokees was signed at Hopewell, on — 
the Keowee Rever, in present South Carolina, on November 28, 1785. 
Government commissioners of the time advised that Indians should 
be paid for lands taken from them, and that the money thus raised 
should be used to teach them useful branches of mechanics. 


Plans for the removal to the West of all the Indian tribes living 
east of the Mississippi River was promoted by the United States 
even in President Jefferson’s administration when already some of 
the Cherokees were making their homes in the White River region 
of what is now the state of Arkansas. These people became known 
as the Western Cherokees though they were only a small part of 
the original tribe. Of fourteen treaties between the United States 
and the Cherokees, including that at Hopewell, eleven made cessions 
of tribal land. Finally a treaty signed at New Uchota on December 
29, 1835, by special United States Commissioners, provided the re- 
moval of the Cherokees to the West and the sale of all their domain 
in what are now the Southeastern States. The Cherokee cession by 
the terms of this Treaty amounted to approximately 8,000,000 acres 
for which the tribe was paid little more than fifty cents an acre. The 
policy of the United States for the removal of the eastern tribes to 


2The restoration of New Echota, the last capital of the Cherokee Nation in 
Georgia, carried on under the sponsorship of the Georgia Historical Commission 
is reviewed in “Notes and Documents” of this number of The Chronicles, pp. 229-30. 
3A history of the Cherokee Phoenix and its successor the Cherokee Advocate 
(first newspaper in Oklahoma, printed at Tahlequah, 1844) is Robert G. Martin’s 
“The Cherokee Phoenix: Pioneer of Indian Journalism,” The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXV, No. 2 (Summer, 1947), pp. 102-118. 


, 
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the West beyond the Mississippi River and the opposition of the 
State of Georgia against the continuance of the Cherokee govern- 
ment within her borders created an impossible situation for 
Cherokees. Major Ridge, his son John, and his two nephews, Elias 
-Boudinot and Stand Waite, with other prominent leaders signed 
‘the treaty at New Hchota, thinking it the only course open to the 
tribe. Chief Ross, Assistant Chief George Lowery and other leaders 
representing a large majority of the people, had not been at the 
New Echota meeting with the United States Commissioners, and 
bitterly opposed to the treaty. A proposal made by Chief Ross at 
Washington some time before this that the Cherokee Nation be . 
paid approximately $2.50 per acre for its lands had been turned . 
down by Government officials as exorbitant. 


Not long after the New Echota council, members of the Ridge 
party moved west and joined the Western Cherokees, or ‘‘Old 
_Settlers,’’ in the Indian Territory. The latter had moved to this 
region, and established their government, by the terms of the Treaty 
of 1828, which had provided 7,000,000 acres in what is now North- 
eastern Oklahoma, as well as some 9,000,000 acres west known as 
the Cherokee Outlet, to be owned and settled by all the Cherokees, 
west and east. 


Members of the Ross Party, nearly two-thirds of the nation 


refused to leave Georgia, remaining peaceably in their homes with 


the hope that the New Echota Treaty would not be carried into 
effect but Chief Koss’s efforts at Washington to have it annulled 


* were not successful. A council was held at Red Clay in 1837, and 
matters reached a crisis in the following summer. General Winfield 


Seott, carrying out the orders of President Jackson, established 
army headquarters at New [chota, and issued a proclamation that 
every Cherokee man, woman and child must be on the way west 
within thirty days. The delay came to an end when soldiers under 
General Seott’s orders with rifles and bayonets drove the startled 
Cherokees from their homes and marched them to stockade encamp- 


-ments. Suffering deprivation and hardship, the emigrants were 


thence in large groups, on horseback, in wagons and thousands on 
foot, under military supervision over several different routes to 
the West, in the midst of (1838-39) winter storms.’ Others of the 
Five Civilized Tribes had had similiar experiences, beginning with 
the Choctaw Removal from Mississippi in 1831-2, and today in 
retrospect, the many different roads traveled by the Indian people 


from their eastern homelands to the Indian Territory are symbolized 


in the general expression the ‘‘Trail of Tears.’’ 


4 Principles and policies of the Federal Government in its treatment of the 


_ Cherokee Indians is given in Thomas Valentine Parker’s book, The Cherokee In- 
_ dians (New York, 1907). 


5 James Mooney reviews the Cherokee Removal in his “Myths of the Cherokee,” 


Nineteenth Annual Report, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. (Washington, 1900). 
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Chief Ross and his followers, many of whose relatives had died 
on the ‘‘ Trail of Tears,’’ arrived in the Indian Territory in the spring 
of 1839. The Western Cherokees held that the newcomers, Chief Ross 
and his followers, should join them and recognize the western laws 
and officers, at least until.the regular elections in the fall. Party 
feeling was high among the full bloods of the Ross Party, who had 
suffered so recently in the eviction from Georgia, against the Ridge 
Party members who now took sides with the Western Cherokees or 
‘‘Old Settlers.’’ Major Ridge had sponsored a law in the Cherokee 
Council, making it a penalty of death to sell any of the tribal 
domain. Presumably for having signed the New Echota Treaty and 
failing to observe this law, Major Ridge, John Ridge and Elias 
Boudinot were assassinated by unknown parties, in different parts 
of the new country at almost the same hour on June 22, 1839. These 
tragic events were the beginning of a feud which together with 
controversies over the terms of the New Hchota Treaty formed the 
background of political life in the Cherokee Nation for many years. 


John Ross and his friends were blamed for the recent trouble 
yet despite threats against their lives, they proceeded to organize 
the. Cherokee government in the new country. In July, 1839, an Act 
of Union was signed in a convention by members of the different 
political parties, over which the famous Sequoyah (or ‘‘George 
Guess’’) presided. On September 6, 1839, a new constitution was 
adopted in a national convention at Tahlequah, signed by Major 
George Lowry as president of the convention. The new constitution 
was similiar to that which had been adopted in the Cherokee Nation 
Kast, a decade before, Elected members of a national committee 
(senate) and a, council (house) together composed the National 
Council of the Cherokee Nation. The executive branch consisted of 
a principal chief and an assistant chief, with an executive council 
of five (or three) members appointed by the National Council. 
Supreme, circuit and lesser courts made up the judiciary. By 1841, 
the nation had been divided into eight districts (later increased 
to nine), for government purposes and Tahlequah had been desig- 
nated the capital of the Nation. John Ross was elected many suc- 
cessive terms as principal chief, serving in this office until his death 
in Washington in 1866.6 


The Cherokees were soon progressing in their new country. 
Homes and farms were improved and neighborhood schools. in- 
creased under a public school system with a native Cherokee 
elected as Superintendent of Public Schools. Two national seminaries 
were opened in 1851 through the personal interest and work of Chief 
John Ross: the Cherokee National Male Seminary near Tahlequah, 
and the Cherokee National Female Seminary near Park Hill. Christ- 


6 The Constitution of the Cherokee Nation and other laws and data are in 
Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians (Oklahoma City, 1921). 


Cherokee Female Seminary. Graduating Class, 1889. 
Building erected at Tahlequah, 1888. 


Cherokee National Male Seminary, 1851, near Tahlequah. 


The Cherokee National Female Seminary, 1851, near Park Hill 
was a replica of this building; destroyed by fire and moved to new 
building at Tahlequah, 1888. 


nm 
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ian churches gained converts; well selected libraries were found in 
a number of homes. Thousands of Cherokees could speak and write 
in English; many wrote using the Sequoyah alphabet in the native 
language. Many were able to draw up contracts and deeds, and 
were shrewd and intelligent in carrying on ordinary business 
transactions. The first Masonic lodge was established in the Nation 
in the 1840’s, and was followed by other Masonic lodges in different 
communities. The noted Baptist missionaries, Evan Jones and his 
son, John Jones, organzed a secret society among the fullblood 
Cherokees in 1859 called the ‘‘Keetoowah,”’ to preserve Cherokee 
history and promote high ideals of individualism. 


The Cherokee Nation aligned by treaty with the Confederate 
States during the War between the States was a scene of desolation 
at the close of the great conflict. The people had been hopelessly 
divided in the War: Stand Waite was the leader of the Confederate 
group, and was commissioned the only Indian Brigadier General 
in the Confederate Army; on the other hand John Ross and many of 
his followers sympathized with the Union. The Keetoowah members 
had served as scouts for the Federal forces that took over and 
occupied Fort Gibson in 1862; They were known generally as 
*‘Cherokee Pins’’ identified by two crossed pins on the lapel of the 
coat. When the new treaty with the Federal Government was signed 
and approved in 1866, the 14,000 Cherokees impoverished by the 
recent War began to build their homes and nation again with 
determnation and perserverance. 


Colonel Lewis Downing, a Cherokee who had been recently a 
lieutenant-colonal in the Union Army, was first elected principal 
chief of the Cherokee Nation in 1867. In this year when old fac- 
tional and political strife threatened to disrupt the Nation, the 
Reverend Evan Jones and his son succeeded in futhering the organ- 
ization of the Downing Party, an alliance between members of the 
former Ross Party (Union sympathizers) and the ex-Confederate 
Cherokees. From this time until the close of the Cherokee govern- 
ment in 1907, the Downing Party elected all the principal chiefs of 
the Nation, except one. 


It was in Colonel Downing’s second term as principal chief 
that the Seal of the Cherokee Nation was adopted by the National 
Council, reflecting his influence and his associations with his 
people.’ One of the darkest chapters in the history of the Cherokees, 


7 There are many publications on the history of the Cherokee Nation—articles 
in former numbers of The Chronicles, and books. Among the suggested references 
are: John P. Brown, Old Frontiers (Kingsport, Tenn., 1938); Grant Foreman, 
Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934); Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Park Hill (Mus- 
kogee, 1948) ; Edward Everett Dale and Gaston Litton, Cherokee Cavaliers (Norman, 
1939) ; Marion Lena Starkey, The Cherokee Nation (New York, 1946); Morris L: 
Wardell, A Political History of the Cherokee Nation (Norman, 1938); Muriel H. 


Wright, A Guide To the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951). 
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AN EARLY ACCOUNT OF THE CHEROKEES 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


George W. Featherstonhaugh was born in 1780 and died in 
Havre, France September 28, 1866. He is described as an American 
traveler in one of the well known biographical dictionaries in this 
country, but he distinetly states in one of his books that he was an 
Englishman and this is easily seen from his spelling of many words.* 
He appears to have had a thorough knowledge of geology and he 
must have kept careful notes during his many travel§ throughout the 
United States. 


Owing to the unsetiled condition of the northeastern boundary 
between the United States and Canada, Sir Robert Peel sent Lord 
Ashburton to the United States as he was widely acquainted with 
the affairs of this country. On August 9, 1842, he and Daniel 
Webster concluded the Webster-Ashburton Treaty which settled 
the boundary question between the United States and the British 
Dominions. Featherstonhaugh was present during the negotiations 
of this famous treaty as a representative of Great Britian and was 
afterward appointed English consul for the two departments of 
Calvados and Seine, France. 


All of this above history seems far removed from the Cherokee 
Nation, but Featherstonhaugh was in the old Cherokee country 
during the trying time the Cherokees were experiencing, before 
they were driven from the land of their nativity by the leaders and 
people in Georgia. His account of his stay among the Cherokees is 
contained in his book, A Canoe Voyage wp The Minnay Sotor pub- 
lished in London in 1847. 


This beautiful book in two volumes relates that he boarded a 
steamer on the Tennessee River and arrived at Gunter’s Landing! 


i Geni gé W. Featherstonhaugh wrote a translation of Cicero’s Republic in 1828; 


A Geological Report of the Elevated Country between the Missouri and Red Rwer, 
1835; Geological Reconnaissance from Green Bay to Couteau des Prairies, 1836; 
Observations on the Ashburton Treaty, London, 1842; Excursion Through the Slave 
States, New York, 1844; A Canoe Voyage up the Minnay Sotor, London, 1847. 
1Gunter’s Landing was the home of John Gunter, a Scot trader who arrived 


~ in the country about 1750 or 1760, He was a man of ability and exemplary char- 


acter; he married Katy, a fullblood Cherokee of the Paint Clan, a cousin of Major 


George Lowery, second chief of the nation for many years. The location was first 


known as Gunter’s Ferry because John’s son Edward Gunter operated a ferry there 
on the Tennessee River as early as 1818. It later bore the name of Gunter’s Village 


and Gunterville. Gunter and his wife left a large family of children who became 
"prominent citizens after their removal to the Indian Territory (Carolyn Thomas 


. 


esi 


Foreman, “John Gunter and His Family,” Alabama Historical Quarterly, Vol. IX, 
No. 3 (Fall Issue, 1947), pp. 412-51). 
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early on July 23, 1837. He describetd the small Indian town as 
follows : 


.... a Collection of slightly-built, unpainted wooden stores, upon & 
high sandy bank, about thirty five feet above the level of the river. Much 
rain had fallen during the night. We were now at the most southern 
bend of the Tennessee River, with the Cherokee country on our right. 
Various sand-stone ridges were in sight. 


Fifteen miles further up, we stopped to take in wood, at the old 
Cherokee Coosawda village2; and seeing a rude log house in a small 
clearing hemmed in by the woods, I walked up to it. Some peach trees 
were around, with green fruit on them, growing in a fertile, sandy, mica- 
ceous loam. 


The writer entered the house where he found a Cherokee man, 
woman and young girl. They invited him to sit down but advanced 
no farther than the door, saying that there were a great many 
Indians within two miles of the place, but that the whites had got 
possession of the country, and they all expected to be driven out 
of it. The account continues: 


At this time the brave and intelligent nation of Cherokees was in a 
very distressing position. For the sake of tranquility, they had not only 
in various treaties with the United States surrendered, as the Creeks had 
before done, important portions of their territory to the state of Georgia, 
but had, upon the urgent recommendation of the whites, abandoned the 
savage life, had successfully entered upon agriculture, and universally 
adopted the Christian religion. 


A remarkable man who had appeared amongst them, (here the author 
introduced the following footnote): 


“This man, Sequoyah,? called by the Americans Guess, was a native 
Cherokee. Having been informed that the characters which he had seen 
in the books at the missionary schools, represented the sounds made in 
pronouncing words, and pondering upon this, he finally invented a 
character for every sound in the Cherokee language, to the number of 
eighty-five. His countrymen soon acquired the knowledge of these 
characters, and all those who I saw could read the books printed in 
them. As the distinct sounds do not modify each other, as the syllables 
in the European languages do, every one who can pronounce the charac- 
ters correctly can read the words 


“Sequoyah had invented alphabetical characters to express every sep- 
arate sound in their language, and books and prayers, psalms and hymns, 
with the gospels, had been printed in these characters, in the familiar 
knowledge of which the whole Cherokee nation had been instructed.” 


2Coosada, a former settlement of Koasati Indians, an Upper Creek tribe. 
The place was established about 1784 on the left bank of the Tennessee River at 
what is now Larkin’s Landing, Jackson County, Alabama. There was an Indian 
trail from this village to Gunter’s Landing.—Frederick W. Hodge, Handbook oj 
American Indians, (Washington, 1912), Part I, pp. 342, 719. 

3 Grant Foreman, Sequoyah (Norman, 1938); Samuel C. Williams, “The Father 
of Sequoyah,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XV, No. 1 (March, 1921), Pp. a3) Gare 


lyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints (Norman, 1936); R. S. Cotterill, The 
Southern Indians (Norman, 1954), p. 229. 


Left: Sequoyah, inventor of the 
Cherokee alphabet. 


Below: Mast head of the Cherekee 
Phoenix, the name in Sequoyah 
letters at top and in English 
directly beneath. 
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These poor people did more than possess the Christian religion; in 
the honest simplicity of their hearts, they endeavored to live in conform- 
ity to its precepts, and were most exemplary in the performance of their 
religious duties. 


In the treaties which the Government of the United States had made 
with them—the whole of which, on the part of the Cherokees, were 
treaties of cession—that Government always guaranteed to the Indians, 
in the most solemn form, that portion of their territory which was not 
ceded; so that they had the security for the performance of these treaties 
from the same people at whose instance they had embraced the Christian 
religion; a moral security, which national faith on the one side, and their 
own friendless condition on the other, invested with high responsibility. 
It is, I dare say, but doing justice to the Government of the United States 
to believe, that at first they were disposed to observe the stipulations 
they had entered into with the Indians, and that they would not have 
turned aside from so sacred a duty, but for the pressure of the population — 
of those states whose territory was contiguous to that of the Cherokees, 
to whom every successful encroachment served but as an incentive to 
further invasions upon the rights of the Indians, and whose political 
influence was brought to bear upon the general Government for the 
accomplishment of their cupidity. 


This state of things got at length at such a height, that it became 
evident the whites would never remain satisfied until they had wrested 
every acre of land from the hands of the rightful owners. The discovery, 
too, of several alluvial deposits of native gold* in the Cherokee lands 
had removed the last moral restraint from the people of Georgia, who en- 
tered, without leave or license, upon the best possessions of the Indians. 


At the time of my visit, the Cherokees were almost incensed to des- 
peration; they were yet about 18,000 in number; were brave, and had 
leaders of great ability. An outbreak was therefore expected. 

= = * * * 


The proposition to abandon their native country was abhorrent to 
the Cherokees, with the exception of a very small minority of them, that 
had been gained over by some subordinate chiefs, whom the agents of the 
Federal Government had induced to enter into a contract to cede the 
whole territory to the Georgians, with a stipulation that the entire nation 
was to evacuate the country within a short period. 


In this contract, the legitimate chiefs, who alone were authorized 
to transact their public business for the Cherokees, and who, in fact, 
coustituted the Government of the nation, had had no part. They im- 
mediately protested strongly against it, and at least five-sixths of the 
nation adhered to them, under the advisement of a half-breed [one-eighth] 
named John Ross,° a man who had received a good education amongst 


4Tt is said that gold was first discovered near Dahlonega by a boy at play. 
His mother sold the nugget to a white man, but would not disclose where the find 
was made. The deposit was rediscovered in 1828 or 1829 and by 1830 the gold 
rush was on and this settled the question of the Cherokees being allowed to hold 
their country (Marion L. Starkey, The Cherokee Nation (New York, 1946), pp. 
110-14). Dahlonega was the county seat of Lumpkin County, Georgia. 

5 John Ross, the son of an immigrant from Scotland by a Cherokee wife (three- 
fourths Scot), was born in Rossville, Georgia, October 3, 1790. He first bore the 
name of Tsan-usdi, “Little John” which was later exchanged for Coosweecoowee. 
He was educated at Kingston, Tennessee. In 1809 the Indian agent sent him on a 
mission to the Cherokees who had settled in Arkansas. 

He was adjutant of the Cherokee regiment which fought at the battle of the 
Horseshoe against the Creeks in 1813, Chosen a member of the Cherokee Council 
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the whites, had fine talents, great experience, an inflexible character, and 
who possessed unbounded iniluence over bis countrymen. It was now 
more obvious than ever that the Cherokees never would leave the country 
voluntarily, and that their affairs were nearly brought to a crisis. 


Under all these circumstances, which had a great notoriety, I felt 
a warm interest for this much wronged people, fully persuaded, however, 
that although justice was not to be expected, the United States Govern- 
ment would observe a merciful and humane conduct towards them. 


By landing at some point higher up the Tennessee River, I determined 
to avail myself of the opportunity of crossing the whole of the Cherokee 
territory .... and observing the real condition of the famous aboriginal 
race, with which Ferdinand de Soto communicated when, in 1539, he 
traversed that part of the American continent which extends from Tampa 
Bay, in East Florida, to the shores of Texas, in the Gulf of Mexico. 


We continued to advance up the river to the north-east ..... At 
half-past three p.m., we stopped at Bellefonts [Jackson County, Alabama], 
forty miles from Gunter’s Landing, to take in wood..... 


On July 25, the steamer could proceed no farther so Feathers- 
tonhaugh went in search of a man by the name of Thompson who 
owned a canoe in which he hoped to continue his way up the river. 
He engaged Thompson, his canoe and another man to take him 
fifteen miles up the river to a ‘‘new settlement called Ross’s Land- 
ing.’’® On reaching that point he hired the men to carry his luggage 
to a tavern kept by a person by the name of Kennedy. He dreaded 
to enter the tavern but was happy to learn that it was built on high 
ground and consisted of three new log cabins. 


There was no sort of conveyance in which the writer could pro- 
ceed on his journey. He learned about Camp Wool’ in the neighhor- 
hood and on going there was informed by Colonel Ramsey,’ actirg 
commissary and store keeper of the Tennessee Mounted Volunteers, 
that Colonel Powell, Major Vaughan and a Captain Vernon expected 
an order any minute to take the command to a place called Red 


in 1817 he devoted the remainder of his life to the affairs of his nation. On the 
adoption of the constitution he became second chief and from 1828 to 1839 he was 
principal chief. After the arrival of the Cherokees in the West, Ross was chosen 
as chief of the united nation and held the high office until his death in Wash- 
ington August 1, 1866 (Handbook of American Indians, Part 2, pp. 396-97). 


_A few months after the death of Ross the National Council ordered his re- 
mains brought back to the nation by his nephew, William P. Ross. The Rev. Jesse 
Bushyhead and Judge Riley Keys accompanied Ross and the party arrived in Fort 
Smith May 6, 1867. On arrival at Tahlequah the chief’s body lay in state in the 
Male Seminary before being taken to the family burying ground in Park Hill 
(Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Par Hill [Muskogee, 1948}, p. 40). 

6 “Ross’s Landing” now Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
7™Camp Wool was no doubt named for General John E. Wool. 
8Colonel Francis A. Ramsay of Knox County, Tennessee. 
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- 


Clay, “where Ross, the Cherokee chief, had convened his j 
to meet on the 3ist of this month [July J.” ee 


Featherstonhaugh thought it a fine opportunity to see the 


whole Cherokee people together. Told that his best chance of getting 


a vehicle was atthe, .... Mission of Brainerd,! six miles distant, 
he pret a horse from the sutler as the heat was too oppressive to go 
on toot: 


On reaching the Mission, which had the appearance of a garm-house 
I dismounted, and an Indian woman called Mr. Butrick,!1 the resident— 
missionary, a pious elderly person apparently out of health, with whom 
{ had a very interesting conversation about his mission and the situation 
of the Cherokees. 


On the subject of my Visit, he referred me to a Mr. Bluntl2 who 
managed the farm belonging to the establishment ..... I soon found 
out that every cone at the Mission was Zealously disposed in Favour of 
the Indians, and anxious io prevent their being sent out of the country, 
@ measure that would of course be followed by its suppression, Not know- 
ing me, they considered it very possible that I sympathized with their — 
oppressors; and, therefore, rather politely, but cooly enough, declined 
assisting me. ft was evident that the people at the Mission had trans- 
ferred all their natural sympathies for their own race to the persecuted 


Bebe) eae : 


..,.I1 turned my visit to the best advantage I could by entering into 
conversation with Mr. Butrick about the Cherokee language. Having been 
acquainted many years ago at Bethlehem and Nazareth, in Pennsylvania, 
with some of the leading Moravians there, I spoke of them and of the great 


9Red Clay, Georgia, southwest of Cleveland, Tennessee. The Cherokee Coun- 
cil had met at Red Clay July 23, 1832, where it would have elected a chief but for 
the penalty threatened by Georgia for its exercising the functions of the govern, 
ment. A resolution was passed to continue the chief in office. —Grant Foreman, 
Indian Removal (Norman, 1953), pp. 245, 248, 275. 

10 Brainerd Mission was named for David Brainerd, who worked among the 
Indians in the North and who died seventy years before the Moravian mission 
was established (1801) two miles north of the line which separates Georgia from 
Tennessee on a small river called Chick-a-mau-gah Creek. The writer was mis- 
taken in saying that Brainerd Mission was a Moravian mission. [t was established 


in 1817 by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. --Robert 
Sparks Walker, Torchlights to the Cherokees (New York, 1931), p. 111: History of 
the American Missions to the Heathen (Worcester, Massachusetts, 1840), p. 334. 


11 Daniel Sabin Butrick, born at Windsor, Massachusetts August 25, 1789, ar- 
rived at Brainerd Mission from Boston on January 3, 1818. He had been ordained 
at the Park Street Church in Boston. “He labored with untiring zeal at Brainerd, 
Carme!, Willstown, Hightower and cther missions among the Cherokees. He re- 
moved to Fairfield, Indian Territory, in the spring of 1839.” Walker, op. cit., 
p. 43. “He was to play a minor but continuous role in their history, and to be 
permitted to share their cup of sorrow to its dregs ..... ” —Starkey, op. cit., p. 33. 

12 Ainsworth Emery Blunt, a native of Amherst, New Hampshire, was born 
February 22, 1800. He reached Brainerd Mission April 12, 1822, where he labored 
as an expert farmer and mechanic until August 26, 1837, when he was sent to 
Candy’s Creek, Bradley County, Tennessee. Because of illness he was released 
June 18, 1839. He had charge of the Brainerd property after the Cherokees were 
removed to Indian Territory. He died December 21, 1865, at Dalton, Georgia and 
was buried there (Walker, op. cit., pp. 49, 50). 
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services that Loskiell3 Zeisberger,!4 and the excellent Heckewelder!® had 
rendered the Aborigines. 


This inspired him with more confidence in me..... He told me that 
he had been twenty years with the Cherokees, and had paid much attention 
to their language. From his observations, I perceived that its structure 
closely resembled that of the Nacotahs and Howchungerahs..... 16 


Mr. Butrick was a decided friend of the Indians, and considered the 
whites to have violated the most sacred of rights in dispossessing the 
Cherokee nation of their native country ....in the case of the Cherokees, 
not only treaties had been trampled upon, but every wrong had been 
heaped upon an wunoffending Christian nation. 


He said he knew the Cherokees well, and thought they would die on 
the spot rather than leave their country; but, if it came to that, the whites 
were the strongest and must prevail. “Nevertheless,” added he, “God has 
his eye upon all that is passing, and at his own time the Cherokees will 
be avenged.” 


On July 28 Featherstonhaugh walked ten miles to a chalybeate 
spring where he found some of the principal half-breed Cherokees 
with their families in log huts. He remarked that these people had 
their watering places as well as the whites: ‘‘Being a rural shady 
place, I remained here a short time for the purpose of conversing 
with the Cherokees. All of them, including the women, spoke Eng- 
lish, these last being well dressed and good looking.”’ 


After arriving on a highway where a village called Cleveland 
was located the writer passed several farms belonging to the prin- 
cipal Cherokees, containing fine patches of sweet potatoes (Con- 
volvulus Batata), maize and pulse of various kinds. Some of the 
a women spoke English, but generally they were shy. He wrote 
further : 


13 George Henry Loskiel, born in Courland, November 7, 1740. Became a 
Moravian missionary, and in 1802 was consecrated a bishop. Later he was pastor 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. He published a History of the Mission to the Indians 
of North America. Died February 23, 1814. 

14David Zeisberger, a German missionary among the Indians, was born in 
Moravia in 1721. He was educated by the Society of the Moravians and then emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania where he was one of the founders of the town of Bethle- 
hem. He afterwards established missions in Ohio, Michigan and Canada. He 
published several works in the Delaware language. Died in 1808. —Joseph Thomas, 
Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography (Philadelphia, 1888), p. 2518). 

15 John Heckewelder, a Moravian missionary, was born in Bedford, England, in 
1743, He was employed many years among the Delaware Indians. He was the 
author of “an interesting, but rather flattering, account of the History Manners and 
Customs of the Indian Nations in 1819, Died at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania January 
21, 1823 (Thomas, op. cit., p. 1247). 


“ 16 Nacotahs possibly Dacota. Howchungerahs is another name for the Winne- 
agos. 
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About 8 A.M., we passed a substantial-lookin brick hous 
to a man named M’Nair,17 who had an Indian Rein and a ent a 
half-breeds. Some miles further on we found him seated by the road-side 
with a waggon near him, his family around him preparing their meal. He 
was an old man and being struck with his strong resemblance to General 
Jackson, I stopped and spoke to him. He told me he had a dropsy, and 
was now on a journey of one hundred miles to consult a famous doctor. 


Before noon we reached a settlement prettily situated, called Sprin 
Place,18 with the fine line of Cohuttie Mountains in view, : a aca ‘Clay, 
the place appointed for the Indian meeting, was only twenty-five miles 
distant .< . <. I should be in time for it in four or five days, the chiefs 
not yet having arrived ..... 


The following day the visitor learned that a stage was depart- 
ing for Gainsville, Georgia, a village distant about eighty miles, 
where he expected to pick up his mail, so he decided to go there and 
return in the same vehicle: 


July 30.—At 4 A.M. I got into the stage... .and fora long time kept 
crossing beds of limestone..... This continued to the Coosawaitie River, 
or Coosa Wahty, as the Indians call it (Coosa is the Indian name of the 
Creek Nation, and Wahty means old.) ..... We stoped at an Indian 


17 Captain David McNair, a prominent citizen of the Cherokee Nation, was a 
Scot by descent. He was born in 1744 and died August 15, 1836. His wife, Delilah 
Amelia Vann, was a daughter of the celebrated “Rich Joe Vann” and Elizabeth 
Vann. In 1820 McNair was the keeper of a stand and boat yard. He was the 
owner of the first brick house in Polk County, Tennessee. It was erected in 1827 
or 1828 and was noted for the Indian carvings on the mantles. John Howard Payne 
found refuge in the McNair home after his imprisonment by the Georgia Guard 
at Spring Place. He was a trusted friend of the missionaries and gave some of 
them homes when they were driven away by the Georgians. Mrs. McNair died 
while awaiting a boat at Charleston on the Hiawassee River in Tennessee, and the 
United States officers permitted her body to be returned to her home for burial. 
The McNair home was eighteen miles above Spring Place. -—Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, manuscript in files of the Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City 

18 The Moravians who established a mission at Spring Place were descendants 
of the Ancient Unitas Fratrum who went to Georgia in 1735 to establish a mission 
and preach to the Indians. The settlement in Savannah, Georgia was abandoned 
‘because the Brethren did not wish to take arms in the war between the Georgia 
Province and the Spanish in Florida. In October, 1799 Abraham Steiner and 
Christian Frederic de Schweinitz left Salem for the Cherokee country. The diffi- 
cult journey on horseback to Eastern Tennessee met with disappointment as the 
Cherokees had gone on a hunting expedition. The missionaries were treated with 
kindness by the agent, Colonel Butler at Tellico. A year later the same mission- 
aries met the Upper Cherokee chiefs who gave leave for a mission to be established. 
Through the influence of Charles Hicks a location was selected on the east side of 
the Connesauga River where there were five springs. The first mission school was 
begun at Spring Place in the spring of 1802. —Muriel H. Wright, Springplace 
Moravian Mission, Cherokee Nation (Guthrie, 1940), pp. 39-41; Walker, op. cit., 
pp. 25-40; Cotterill, op. cit., p. 226. 
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4 
tavern kept by a half-breed Cherokee of the name of Bell,l9 one of tlie 


Indians opposed to John Ross and the majerity of the nation..... 


Just before 1 started I learnt that from two to three hundred Creek 
Indians were hid away in the mountains, and were at this time suffering 
extremely for want of food. Their nation having been compelled to emi-. 
grate, these unfortunate beings had escaped and taken refuge in these 
hills. 


A, Creek interpreter, accompanied by an United States officer, rode 
up to acquire information respecting them, with the intention of bring- 
ing a party to surround them and force them away to Arkansas ..... 


At 4 P.M. we reached a poor settlement, near a place called Carmel 

. .20 we pursued our dreary journey .... occasionally enlivened by bands 

of Cherokees on horseback and on foot going with their women and 
children to Red Clay ..... 


July 31— ... .1 was informed that gold-dust was found near this 
place, and gold-veins worked a few miles off; so that, as I suspected from 
the prevalence of the talcose slate, I was now in the Gold Region. 


We passed a tolerable good-looking house belonging to a half-breed 
hame Robert Daniel... .. 21 [Having found his letters at Gainsville the 
author was glad to join Mr. M.............. {Meigs?] of Georgetown in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who being on his way to the Cherokee Council in the 
character of Special Agent from the United States Government .... pro- 
posed that { should join him..... 


Because of the intense heat, starts were made every morning 
long before day break. The travelers reached Spring Place m 
Georgia, at half-past 8 p.m. on August 3 where they spent the 
night in a small garret: 


August 4.—This morning, ...a company of Georgia Mounted Volun- 
teers rode through the place on their way to the Cherokee Council. All 


19 john Adair Bell, born January 1, 1805, was a son of John Bell, “whose 
father was Scotch-Irish and emigrated to this country during the persecution. John 
A. Bell was a leader of the treaty party, and one of the first signers of the document 
that afterwards doomed to death Elias Boudinot and the two Ridges.” Bell emi- 
grated to the western territory in 1837. He was frequently a delegate to Washing- 
ton. He married Jane Martin, daughter of the Cherokee Judge John Martin of 
the supreme court. Bell died on his property in Texas in 1860. —H. F. & E. S. 
O’Beirn, The Indian Territory (Saint Louis, 1892), pp. 452-53; Emmet Starr, 
History of the Cherokee Indians (Oklahoma City, 1921), pp. 95, 98, 113, 137. 

_ *0 Carmel was a mission established in 1819 by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. It was first called “Taloney,” and was located 
about sixty miles southeast of Brainerd, in Georgia. It continued in operation until 
1839 (American Missions to the Heathen, p. 334). This authority gives 1836 as 
the date of closing (Walker, op. cit., p. 69). Isaac Proctor was the missionary at 
Carmel in 1826. He had served at Brainerd in 1822; Hightower in 1823. He was 
born at Ipswich, Massachusetts, May 6, 1784. He was one of the missionaries seized 
by the Georgia guard March 12, 1831. (Indian Removal, p. 234.) : 

21 Robert Buffington Daniel was the eldest son of Judge James Daniel. He 
was born in January, 1815. In 1847 he was a member of the Cherokee Senaté 
from Delaware District; two years later he was clerk of the Senate. He served 
as a member of the Supreme Court and the following year he became chief justice. 
In August, 1871, he was elected second chief. He died January 16, 1872. (O’Beirne, 


op. cit., P- 259; Starr, op. cit, pp. 264, 255, 273). O*Beirne spelled the name 
Daniels, peed the nang 


| 
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Say their coats off . .. Some of the men had straw hats, some of them 
| white felt hats, others had old black hats with the rim torn off, and all 
| of them were as unshaven and as dirty as they could well be. The officers 
/ were only distinguished by having Cherokee fringed hunting shirts on. 
Many of the men were stout young fellows, and they rode on, talking, and 
cursing and swearing, without any kind of discipline ..... 


} 
| We left Spring Place at 8 A.M., passing for twenty-five miles through 


a wild country Wes atte We crossed the Connesawga, which is a beautiful 
mountain stream, and were frequently gratified with the sight of fine fat 
deer ... I never saw heavier Indian corn than in two or three settle- 


ments that we passed, especially at one Young’s, about fifteen miles from 
| Spring Place. 


. Towards the close of our journey we called upon Colonel Lindsay, 
who commanded the United States troops in this district . . .. here for 
| the purpose of preserving order ..... Advancing through the grove, we 
began to perceive symptoms of an assemblage of Indians. Straggling 
horses, booths, and log tenements were seen at a distance through the 
trees, young Indian boys began to appear running through the woods, and 
_the noise of men and animals was heard in the distance. 


Hearing that a half-breed Cherokee named Hicks,22 whom I had 
formerly known, had put up some huts for the accommodation of strangers, 
we found him out, and he assigned us a hut... . the floor of which was 
strewed with nice dry pine leaves ..... 


Having refreshed ourselves with a cup of tea, we walked out with 
General Smith, the Indian agent for the United States, to see the Council- 
house. Crossing the Cooayhallay, we soon found ourselves in an irregular 
sort of street consisting of huts, booths and stores hastily constructed 
from the trees of the forest, for the accommodation of Cherokee families, 
and for the cooking establishment necessary to the subsistence of several 
thousand Indians. 


This street was at the foot of some hilly ground upon which the 
Council-room was built, which was a simple parallelogram formed of logs 
with open sides, and benches inside for the councillors. The situation was 
exceedingly well chosen .... for there was a copious limestone spring on 


22 Charles Renatus Hicks, an outstanding man, was born December 23, 1767, 
at Thomaatly, on the Hiwassee River, the son of Nathan Hicks, a white trader, and 
his Cherokee wife, Anna Felicitas, a daughter of Chief Broom. He was one of 
the early converts to the Christian religion and received his middle name (“the 
Renewed”) when baptized April 16, 1813 by a Moravian missionary. Hicks was 
described as a “man of integrity, temperance and intelligence.” He was second 
chief from 1810 until shortly before his death on January 20, 1827, serving as 
Principal Chief for thirteen days after the death of Principal Chief Path Killer 
(January 7, 1827). The missionaries relied upon Hick’s judgment and he would 
inform them whenever they transgressed Cherokee sensibilities. He urged edu- 
cation for the Indian children in book learning as well as husbandry, home-making 
and particularly in blacksmithing. ; 

Hicks nie an interesting letter to the Reverend Jedidiah Morse in 1819 in 
which he said that the “Cherokees had already with stimulus spirits, entered the 
manufacturing system in cotton clothing in 1800, which had taken rise in one Town 
in 1796 and 7, by the repeated recommendations of Silas Dinsmoore, Esq. which 
were given to the chiefs in Council.” The venerable chiefs Path Killer and Charles 
Hicks were instrumental in having a medal voted for Sequoyah “as a token of 
respect & admiration for your ingenuity in the invention of the Cherokee alpha- 
betical characters.” —Wright, op. cit., note 11; Walker, op. cit., pp. 123, 26, 37, 
113, 89, 63; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), pp. 352-3. 
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the bank of the stream, which gave out a delicious cool water in sufficient 
quantities for this great multitude... . the most impressive feature,... 
was an unceasing current of Cherokee Indians, men, women, youths, and 
children, moving about in every direction, and in the greatest order; 
and all, except the younger ones, preserving a grave and thoughtful 
demeanor imposed upon them by the singular position in which they were 
placed and by the trying alternative now presented to them of delivering 
up their native country to their oppressors, or perishing in a vain resis- 
tance. 


An observer could not but sympathize deeply with them; they were not 
to be confounded with the wild savages of the West, being decently dressed 
after the manner of white people, with shirts, trousers, shoes and stockings, 
whilst the half-breeds and their descendants conformed in every thing 
to the custom of the whites, spoke as good English as them, and differed 
from them only in a browner complexion, and in being less vicious and 
more sober. 


The pure bloods had red and blue cotton handkerchiefs folded on 
their heads in the manner of turbans, and some of these, who were moun- 
taineers from the elevated district of North Carolina wore also deer-skin 
leggings and embroidered hunting shirts; whilst their turbans, their dark 
coarse, lank hair, their listless savage gait, and their swarthy Tartar 
countenances, reminded me of the Arabs from Barbary. 


Many of these men were athletic and good-looking; but the women 
who: had passed from the maidenly age, had, owing to the hard labor 
imposed upon them by Indian usages, lost as usual every feminine at- 
APACUON <8 5. a 


In the course of the evening, I attended at the Council-house to hear 
some of their resolutions read by an English missionary, named Jones,23 
who adhered to the Cherokees; a man of talent, it was said, and of great 
activity, but who was detested by the Georgians. These were afterwards 
translated, viva voce, into Cherokee by Bushy-head,24 one of the principal 
half-breed Cherokees. 


23 Evan Jones was a Baptist missionary who was stationed in the Valley Towns 
of East Tennessee. He was born in Brecknockshire, Wales on May 14, 1788. He 
emigrated to the United States in 1821. He first joined the Methodist Church but 
soon became a member of the Great Valley Baptist Church and prepared to enter 
into a mission to the Cherokees. He was occupied as a teacher, but in 1825 he 
and his wife, Elizabeth Lanugan Jones, were the only members of the missionary 
band that remained with the Indians. Mrs. Jones died at Valley Town February 
5, 1831, and Jones subsequently married Miss Pauline Cunningham. Evan Jones 
became pastor of Tinsawatti Church in 1825 and was received in the Hiwassee 
Association in Tennessee where he remained for several years. He was in charge 
of one of the emigrating parties when the Cherokees removed to Indian Territory. 
The Reverend Daniel Rogers, founder of the Baptist Church at Tahlequah, described 
Evan Jones in the following words: “The name of this devoted and faithful man 
of God is worthy of being held sacred in the history of the Cherokee people and 
no one has been instrumental in accomplishing for them greater benefits.” In the 
Cherokee Treaty of 1866 provision was made for Jones in the sum of $3,000 as 
a slight testimony of his useful and arduous services as a missionary for forty 
years. —Starr, op. cit., pp. 255-56; Walker, op. cit., p. 297; E. C. Routh, “Karly 
Missionaries to the Cherokees, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 15, No. 4 (December, 
ae ee T. L. Ballenger, First Baptist Church at Tahlequah (Muskogee, 


24See Appendix for biographical sketch of the Reverend Jesse Bushyhead. 
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| _ Featherstonhaugh told of hearing the Indians praying and 
Singing hymns during the evening and he was awakened on the 
‘morning of August 5 by the Cherokees holding their morning 
'worship : 

I went to the Council-house. Great numbers of them were assembled, 
‘and Mr. Jones, the Missionary, read out verses in the English language 
from the New Testament, which Bushy-head, with a singularly stentorial 
‘voice and sonorous accent, immediately rendered to the people in the 
‘Cherokee tongue, emitting a deep grunting sound at the end of every 
verse, resembling the hard breathing of a man chopping trees down, 
the meaning of which I was given to understand was to call their atten- 
tion to the proposition conveyed by the passage. This I was told is an 
‘universal practice also in Cherokee oratory. 


. When they sang, a line or two of a hymn printed in the Cherokee lan- 
‘guage was given out, each one having a hymn book in his hand, and I 
certainly never saw any congregation engaged more apparently in sin- 
cere Gdevotion. 


This spectacle insensibly led me into reflection upon the opinion 
which is so generally entertained of its being impossible to civilize the 
Indians in our sense of the word. Here is a remarkable instance which 
‘seems to furnish a conclusive answer ..... A whole Indian nation 
abandons the pagan practices of their ancestors, adopts the Christian 
religion, uses books printed in their own language, submits to the govern- 
ment of their elders, builds houses and temples of worship, relies upon 
agriculture for their support, and produces men of great ability to rule 
over them, and to whom they give a willing obedience. Are not these 
the great principles of civilization? 


They were driven from their religious and social state then, not be- 
‘cause they cannot be civilized, but because a pseudo set of civilized 


After breakfast I made myself acquainted with Mr. Jones, the Mission- 
ary, whom I found to be a man of sense and experience, and who must 
have received a tolerable education, for he was not even ignorant of 
Hebrew. He was exceedingly devoted to this nation, having resided a long 
time amongst them in North Carolina. The Georgians, and I found most 
of the other white settlers had a decided antipathy to him on account of 
the advice he gave to the Cherokees, which had frequently enabled them 
to baffle the machinations of the persons who were plotting to get their 
lands. 


Conscious that he was watched by his enemies, he had become so 
suspicious of all white men, that from habit he had got a peculiar sinister 
look. We had a great deal of conversation together, and when he found I 
was an Englishman, and deeply interested for the welfare of the Indians, 
and extremely anxious to acquire the Cherokee language, he became less 
reserved, and I obtained a great deal of information from him. I also 
formed an acquaintance with several intelligent Cherokees and _half- 
breeds, for the purpose of collecting vocabularies and acquiring the pro- 
nunciation of their language.?5 


About 10 A.M., a deputation, consisting of members of the Cherokee 
Council, and some aged persons, formerly chiefs of some celebrity, came 


25 It is evident that James Constantine Pilling did not learn of this work by 
Featherstonhaugh as he is not listed in Pilling’s Bibliography of the Iroquoian 
Languages, published in Washington in 1888. 
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in procession, to our hut, to pay a visit of ceremony to my companion, 
the United States special agent; but he being at Colonel Lindsay’s, I 
received them in his stead, gave them seats on our bedsteads, and immedi- 
ately sent a messenger for him, who soon after arrived with Colonel 
Lindsay and a military escort. 


An ancient chief named Innatahoollosah, or the Going Snake?6 ad- 
dressed him, and complimented him upon his arrival. This old warrior had 
led a large body of his people in former times to assist General Jackson 
against the Creeks, and contributed much to the victory he obtained over 
them at the battle of the Horse Shoe,27 where he received a wound in the 
arm. He was a fine old man, with a good deal of Indian dignity. 


Nothing appears to have stung the Cherokees more deeply than the 
reflection, that after serving General Jackson so effectually, it should 


have been under his administration of the Government, from which they ~ 


had so much right to expect protection, that their independence had been 
broken down, and their territories appropriated without their consent. 


There was also another old chief remarkably cheerful and light of 
step, although seventy-six years old, called Nennenoh Oonaykay, or White 
Path.28 After an interchange of compliments they retired. 


This day we dined by invitation with Mrs. Walker, a fine old Cherokee 
lady, who spoke a little English; and met John Ross, the principal chief 
of the Cherokees. Our hostess received us in a very polite and friendly 
manner. The dinner was good, we had boiled beef, chicken and bacon, with 
excellent vegetables. Coffee was served with the dinner, and we retired 
as soon as it was over, according to the custom. 


Large wooden bowls of connahayuny, or Indian corn boiled almost to a 
puree, with a small quantity of lye in it, were placed on the table. This 
is a favorite dish with the Cherokees, and I observed the young people 
ate it with great avidity; indeed, when mixed up with the broth of the 
boiled beef, it makes a capital soup; something like pea-soup. 


The expense of feeding this multitude, which was defrayed by the 
Council, was very great. Fifteen beeves were said to be killed every day, 
and a proportionate quantity of Indian corn was used. Twenty-four 
native families were employed in cooking the provisions and serving the 
tables which were set out three times a-day. 


26 Going Snake (I’Hadu-na’l). A Cherokee chief who was prominent about 
1825. Going Snake District in the Cherokee Nation was named for this Indian 
who was a noted orator and Speaker of the Council in 1828 (Handbook, Part I, 
p. 494; Starr, op. cit., pp. 105, 109, 122, 275). 

27 Battle of the Horseshoe Bend was fought March 27, 1814. : 

28 White Path was one of the signers, along with John Ross, Elijah Hicks, 
Edward and Samuel Gunter, Situwakee and Richard Taylor, to the letter sent to 
Major General Winfield Scott from Amohe District, Aquohee Camp, on July 23, 
1838, in which it was stated that “In conformity . . . with the wishes of our peo- 
ple . . . in relation to emigration . . . we beg leave therefore, very respectfully to 
propose: “That the Cherokee nation will undertake the whole business of remcving 
their people to the West of the Mississippi... . . ” In October, 1838, near Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky, White Path became ill from the hardships of the forced travel, 
and died at the age of seventy-five. He was buried near the Nashville road and a 
wooden marker painted to resemble marble was set at his grave to’ mark the spot 
for his tribesmen who were following. University of Wisconsin, Draper Collec- 
tion, 26 ce 15; Hopkinsville Gazette, quoted in the Jacksonville (Alabama) Re- 
publican, November 22, 1838, p. 2, col. 4; Foreman, Indian Removal, p. 303. 
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The beef was cut up into small pieces of three or four inches square, 
and kept stewing for several hours in large pots. The broth of this mess, 
without the meat, was the first dish offered to us at the excellent Mrs. 

| Walker’s, but when it was offered to me I found it was nothing but a mass 
of melted fat, the surface of which was oscillating about like quicksilver, 
and I had to send it away at the risk of giving offence. 


| 

; It was a most amusing scene to walk from table to table and see the 
| Cherokees eat; every one was permitted to eat as much as he pleased, just 
as at the Bodas of Camacho; ... .29 


Upon making further inquiries, I learnt that Mr. John Ross was the 
/sole director of every thing, that he paid about three hundred dollars a 
_day to the persons who contracted to furnish the provisions, the beef being 
paid for at the rate of four cents a pound. The expense was ultimately 
| to be carried to the Council fund. Mr. Ross invited us to dine with him at 
his house to-morrow. 


In the evening the same scene of gormandizing was again exhibited, 
_the woods gleaming with fires in every direction; several thousand In- 
_ dians being scattered about in small groups, each with its fire, near to 
| Which a few sticks were set up, and a blanket or two laid over them to 
screen the women and children from the wind. The greatest tranquility 
prevailed, and I walked about among them io a late hour, observing them, 
and asking the men the names of things with a view to catch the pronun- 
_ ciation. 


| On August 6, the author arose early to go to the Council House 
to attend divine service where a Cherokee preacher delivered a long 
discourse : 


] 

After the sermon we had a psalm, led by Bushy-head, the whole con- 
-gregation uniting in it. Mr. Jones then preached in English, and Bushy- 
head, with his stentorian voice, translated the passages as they came 
from the preacher, into Cherokee ..... 


At noon Colonel Lindsay called at our hut with an escort of cavalry; 
he had been kind enough to provide a horse for myself and we proceeded 
to a place called Red Hill,39 the residence of Mr. John Ross; here upon 
our arrival, we were shown into a room and remained there two hours 


29 Bodas of Camacho: “Camacho, ‘richest of men,’ makes grand preperations 
for his wedding, with Quiteria, ‘fairest of women,’ but as the bridal party are on 
their way, Basilius cheats him of his bride, by pretending to kill himself. As it 
was supposed that Basilius was dying, Quiteria is married to him as a mere matter 
of form, to soothe his last moments; but when the service is over, up jumps 
Basilius, and shows that his ‘mortal wounds’ are a mere pretence.” —Cervantes, 
an episode in Don Quixote, vol. I, p. 11, 4 (1615) ; E. Cobham Brewer, The Reader’s 
Handbook, (Philadelphia, 1888), p. 153. . 

30 Red Hill. “While absent on a mission to Washington, Ross was dispossessed. 
Upon his return home he found a stranger in his house and his wife [Quatie] and 
children driven away — where, he could only guess. As he stood meditating upon 
this newest calamity . .. . his vision wandered over his own beloved home eh 
until his eyes rested upon a little mound of earth beneath the spreading branches 
of a protecting tree. That little mound marked the grave of his child. But away 
from his home ... . he must trudge, forsooth, the white man coveted his birthright 
(Thomas Valentine Parker, The Cherokee Indians [New York, 1907], p. 42). “In 
early April, 1834, the estate was seized, peacocks and all, -to say nothing of the ferry. 
bie Is Ross followed the missionaries over the Tennessee line . . . . roughed 
it in a cabin near Red Clay” (Starkey, op. cit., p. 217). Ross’s Ferry across the 
Tennessee (Walker, op. cit., p. 194). 
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. 
before dinner was announced, when we were taken to a room, upon the 


table of which a very plentiful dinner, singularly ill-cooked, was placed. ; 


Neither our host nor his wife sat down to eat with us, the dinner, 
according to Cherokee custom, being considered to be provided for the 
guests; a custom evidently derived from an old savage state. I was 
helped to some meat, but could not tell what it was..... It was after- 
wards explained to me that it was pork, first boiled in a pot with some 
beef, and then baked by itself afterwards. 


Mr. Lewis Ross,31 brother of our host, presided, and Mr. Gunter,?2 
a very intelligent and obliging half-breed, sat at the other end of the 
table. I sat on his right and obtained a great deal of information from 
him. 

Being desirous of learning whether the Cherokees had any distinct 
name for the system of ridges which now goes by the name of Alleghany3 
or Appalachian? Mountains, to oblige me, he interrogated some very 
ancient Cherokees, but found that not one of them had ever heard of their 
having a distinct name. 


The war-path, which their ancestors used in crossing them to fight 
the Mengwee, or five nations, had a particular name; but they knew of no 
other, neither did they know anything of the words Alleghany or Appalachy. 
After passing a very interesting day, and receiving the greatest attention 
and civility from them, we took our leave..... 


From this place, I rode over to the Rev. Dr. Butler’s,?5 the head of 
the’ Cherokee Mission in this neighbourhood, who received me very 


31 Lewis Ross, brother of Chief John Ross, was a signer of the Cherokee Con- 
stitution on October 31, 1829 and of the Act of Union July 12, 1839. After coming 
to the West he had a handsome home at Salina. After his death the place was 
bought for an orphanage for Cherokee children. At the commencement of the 
Civil War many Cherokee refugees from the southern part of the Nation were fed 
and cared for by Ross at his own expense (Starr, op. cit., pp. 63, 121; Wardell, 
op. cit., p. 156). 

32 This must have been one of the sons of John Gunter who died August 28, 


33 Alleghany was the geographical name of a group of Delaware and Shawnee 
Indians who lived on the river of that name in the 18th century (Handbook of 
American Indians, Part 1, p. 45). 

34 Appalachy. The spelling in the Handbook (Part I, p. 67) is “Apalachee,” 
one of the principal native tribes of Florida. The chief towns were about the 
present Tallahassee and St. Marks. They were of Muskhogean stock, and linguis- 
tically more nearly related to the Choctaw than the Creeks. The name was be- 
lieved by Albert S. Gatschet to be from the Choctaw A’palachi, meaning “allies” 
or “people on the other side” (of the river). 

35 Elizur Butler, a medical doctor, born at Norfolk, Connecticut, June 11, 1794, 
left his home at New Marboro, Massachusetts in October, 1820 and arrived at 
Brainerd Mission January 10, 1821. He later served at the missions of Creek Path 
(now Guntersville) and Haweis (near Rome, Georgia). He was arrested by_ the 
Georgia guard July 7, 1831 and sentenced to the penitentiary at Milledgeville, Sep- 
tember 16, 1832. Dr. Butler was released by Governor Wilson Lumpkin January 
14, 1833. He returned to Brainerd February 14, 1834 and visited the United States 
for the remainder of that year. He arrived in Red Clay September 16, 1835 and 
was ordained a minister at Kingston, Tennessee on April 14, 1838. When the 
Cherokees removed to the West, Dr. Butler accompanied them as a physician. In 
1840 he was living at Park Hill and at Fairfield Mission in 1841, where he resided 
until selected as steward of the Female Seminary at Park Hill. He died in 1857. 
(American Missions to the Heathen; Walker, op. cit., pp. 45-46; The Five Civilized 
Tribes, p. 409). “Rev. Mr. Schermerborn .... . was predisposed against the 
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politely, gave me a great deal of information, and presented me with 
some books and papers printed in the Cherokee language.36 I was happy 
to learn from him that the Rey. Mr. Butrick, whom I have seen at Brainerd, 
was at Red Clay, and that he had taken great pains with the chiefs to 
prepossess them in my favour. 


From hence I rode to Colonel Lindsay’s quarters, and passed the 
evening with him, Major Payne, and some gentlemen of his family. On my 
return I went to the Council-house, and heard an excellent sermon de- 
livered to the Cherokees in English, by the Rev. Mr. Butrick, which 
received great attention . . . being admirable both in matter and manner. 
The indefatigable Bushy-head translating this sermon, almost surpassed 
himself, rendered every passage into Cherokee with the most enthusiastic 
energy at the top of his noble voice, and marked every sentence with one 
of his deep-toned, sonorous uh-hunhgs, that came from him like the lowest 
notes from a bassoon. 


On my return to our hut, I got into a conversation with our landlord, 
Mr. Hicks, one of the most intelligent of the Cherokees. He told me that 
he had once seen some China men at Philadelphia, and that, from the 
strong resemblance to them in their faces and eyes, he thought it probable 
the Cherokees were descended from that stock. The remark is, at least, 
founded in fact, for the Cherokees resemble the Tartars very strikingly, 
both in the general expression of their faces, and in the conformation of 
their eyes. 

* sd * * 


After breakfast,37 Foreman,38 the interpreter, came to the hut, and 
Mr. Mason gave him the “Talk” to study; he appeared to be a very intelli- 
missionaries, and was particularly critical towards Rev. S. A. Worcester and Rev. 

i Butler, who went to prison in Georgia rather than compromise the prin- 

ciples that governed their conduct in behalf of the Indians (Grant Foreman, Ad- 

vancing the Frontier [Norman, 1933], p. 123; Park Hill, pp. 72, 80, 99, 154; Mis- 
- stonary Herald, Boston, Vol. XLIX, 1853, pp. 11, 310). 

36 In 1820 the Reverend Daniel Sabin Butrick, assisted by the Cherokee David 
Brown, had reduced the Cherokee language to writing in Roman characters, and a 
spelling book arranged by them had been printed. It was the appearance of the 
Cherokee Phoenix in the Sequoyah alphabet that caused the remarkable awakening 
of the Cherokee Nation. The newspaper was first issued February 21, 1828 and 
continued for about six years until suspended by the Georgia authorities. The 
Cherokee Phoenix was the first aboriginal paper published in the United States 
(Oklahoma Imprints, pp. xiv, xv; Starkey, op. cit., p. 94). 

37 August 7 was the day appointed for the “Talk” by Special Agent [John] 
Mason which had been anticipated with great anxiety by the Indians. 

38 Stephen Foreman, the son of Anthony Foreman a Scot and Elizabeth a full 
blood Cherokee, he was born near Rome, Georgia, October 22, 1807. He was partly 
educated by Doctor Samuel Austin Worcester; later attended Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia and Princeton College in New Jersey. He was licensed to 
preach in October, 1833 and in 1839 he lead a party of his tribesmen to the West. 
He became the first public school superintendent in the Cherokee Nation. Upon 
the death of Elias Boudinot in 1839 Foreman became translator for Dr. Wor- 
cester. In this occupation he translated a part of Exodus. The Cherokee Almanac 
for 1845 was prepared by Worcester and Foreman. Foreman and his family were 
refugees during the Civil War. On their return to the Nation, Foreman became 
superintendent of the Cherokee Female Seminary at Park Hill. He died Decem- 
ber 8, 1881. “Stephen Foreman was one of the most versatile men in the Cherokee 
Nation. With his fine classical education he was capable of performing many 
duties which added to the culture of his people.” (Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 8, 4, 7, 
12; Park Hill, pp. 25, 43, 53, 148, 168-69; Starkey, op. cit., p. 64; Wardell, op. cit., 

p. 68; Walker, op. cit., pp. 312-14). 
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ent man, and perfectly well acquainted with the English language. 
fold us) some amusing anecdotes of an agent, named Schermerhorn, who 
had been appointed by the United States Government a year or two ago, 
as a commissioner to negotiate with the Cherokees. 


This man was a sort of loose Dutch Presbyterian Minister, and having 
taken up the calling of a political demagogue, had been awarded with this 
situation by the President, Mr. Van Buren, a Dutchman also by birth. 


On coming amongst the Cherokees, instead of dealing fairly with them, 
and making an arrangement with the Council that could be sanctioned 
by a majority of the nation, he corrupted a few individuals to consent to 
emigrate, and deliver up the Cherokee territory; and reported it to the 
Government as if it had been a solemn contract entered into with the 
whole nation... . Not more than half-a-dozen in the whole nation would 
speak to him at all; and whenever the rest of them met him, they made a 
point of turning around and presenting their backs to him. 


It is the custom of most of the Indian nations to give an Indian name 
to every white man who has any transactions with them of importance, 
or who has struck their fancy in any way .... For the Rey. Mr. Scher- 
merhorn they had been so fortunate as to find a name that corresponded 
precisely to their estimate of him, and which was immediately adopted by 
the whole nation, especially the women and children, who were extremely 
tickled with it. It was Skaynooyaunah, or literally the ‘devil’s horn.’ After 
I knew this story, I found it only necessary to ask the women if they knew 
Skaynooyanah to set them laughing.” 


Featherstonhaugh continued his account on August 7, by 
describing the wretched state of the people who had assembled for 
the council. Rain had fallen incessantly for thirty hours and as the 
cabins were roofed with nothing but pine branches there was little 
protection : 


The Indians, at the numerous bivouacs were all wet through, and 
apprehensions were beginning to be entertained by the Council, that a 
serious sickness might fall upon them if they were detained twenty-four 
hours more in the uncomfortable state they were in. The chiefs, therefore, 
were desirous that Mr. Mason should deliver his ‘‘Talk” immediately; but 
that gentleman .... was gone to Colonel Lindsay’s for shelter. 


Mr. Ross therefore called upon me, and drew such a picture of the 
consequences that might ensue, that I wrote to Mr. Mason, and sent the 
note with a messenger ..... I related what Mr. Ross had said, and sub- 
mitted to him, as the day had been appointed for the purpose, the pro- 
priety of being punctual, as want of punctuality would give the chiefs an 
opportunity of dismissing the nation and laying the blame upon him. 


The messenger returned about 3 P.M. with the information to Mr. Ross 
that he might assemble the nation. Accordingly horns were blown and 
public criers went into the woods to summon all the males to the Council- 
house; but recommending to the women and children to remain at their 


fires. Every one was in motion, notwithstanding that the rain continued 
to fall in torrents. 


At 4 P.M., Mr. Ross conducted Mr. Mason, Colonel Lindsay, Colonel 
Smith, [Gen. Nathaniel Smith ?] and myself, into a stand erected near the 
Council-house, open at the sides, and from whence we could view an 
assemblage of about two thousand male Cherokees standing in the rain 
awaiting the “Talk” that was to be delivered. The snecial agent now 
advanced to the front of the stand and read his address which was trans- 
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lated to them by the interpreter; after which Mr. Gunter addressed them, 
requesting them to remain until the Council had taken the “Talk” into 
consideration, and informing them that plenty of provisions would con- 
tinue to be provided for them, upon which they gave him a heavy grunt 
and dispersed. 


The scene was an imposing one; the Cherokees were attentive and 
behaved very well, but it was evident the “Talk” made no impression upon 
them. If the special agent had declared, in the name of the Government, 
that the Cherokee nation should continue to enjoy their native land, it 
would have been most enthusiastically received; but anything short of 
that was a proof to them that there was on hope left for justice from the 
‘fenret nor any resource for them but in the wisdom of their National 

ouncil. 


The “Talk” itself was full of friendly professions towards the nation, 
and dwelt upon the advantage it would derive from a peaceful compliance 
with the policy of the Government; but there was a passage in it which 
showed that the United States Government were determined to enforce 
the treaty which the minority had made with the Government, and even 
insinuated that the resistance to it was factious. This gave offence, and 
even Mr. Ross objected to it. : 


The Government now could only carry its policy out by gaining the 
chiefs, or by military force. From what I observed, the chiefs, if not 
incorruptible, were determined not to come to terms without securing 
great advantages, whilst it was their intention not to precipitate things, 
but to gain time and make another appeal to Congress. 


Many of them who had heard of me through Mr. Butrick, and who saw 
the interest I took in their affairs and in acquiring some knowledge of 
their language, spoke to me on the subject; but I invariably advised them 
to submit to the Government, for a successful resistance was impossible. 
I gave it also as my opinion that it was a very possible thing that if 
they procrastinated, a collision would soon take place betwixt them and 
the Georgians and Tennesseans, which would involve the destruction of 
the nation. These opinions, it was evident to me, were very unwelcome 
to them; and after the delivery of the “Talk,” I declined saying anything 
on the subject. 


The rain continued to pour down and on August 8 leatherston- 
haugh had breakfast with Mr. Bushyhead and his family where he 
met some old chiefs of whom he asked ‘‘questions respecting some of 
their most authentic traditions, as well as to read over some of my 
vocabularies to them for the correction of the pronunciation.”’ 


Colonel Lindsay kindly sent a horse and dragoon for the writer 
who took his departure for Spring Place. While preparing to leave 
he wrote that he could not keep his eyes ‘‘off the many hundreds of 
poor Cherokee families cowering with their children under their 
little blanket tents, all wet through; the men protecting them from 
the weather as well as they could, and keeping their fires alive with 
ereat difficulty ..... 
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APPENDIX B 
The Reverend Jesse Bushyhead 


The Reverend Jeses Bushyhead (Unaduti) one of the most distin- 
guished and revered citizens of the Cherokee Nation, was born in Hast 
Tennessee in September, 1804. The Bushyhead home was in a small Chero- 
kee settlement on Mouse Creek, about three miles north of the present 
town of Cleveland, Tennessee. He spoke English and Cherokee and was 
considered by the missionaries “A noble minded man.” During the har- 
rowing days when the Council was being held at Red Clay in July, 1837, 
religious services were held every morning by the Reverend Daniel Ss. 
Butrick and his sermons were interpreted by Jesse Bushyhead “an honored 
and respected native Cherokee preacher.” 


Bushyhead led one of the thirteen parties when the Indians were driven 
from their homes and on their arrival in the West he established his family 
near Breadtown. John Martin, the first chief justice of the nation was 
succeeded by “Jesse Bushyhead—a man of experience and sagacity. Judge 
Bushyhead, a member of the Ross party, was quite disinterested in the 
political contests and was probably the only official of importance who 
rode unarmed any place in the Nation during the troublesome period. 
His success doubtless can be attributed to his religious work since he was 
a ‘circuit rider’ and carried his Bible instead of a rifle.” 


In 1837 Bushyhead was one of the Cherokees selected to go to Florida 
to attempt to pacify the Seminoles. 


Colonel Ethan Allen Hitcheock described the Cherokee in a letter from 
Tahlequah, December 21, 1841, as being between thirty-five and forty years 
of age: “He is universally respected and beloved. His mere opinion in the 
Nation has great weight and his persuasion upon almost any subject can 
win the people to his views. He is a fair-minded sensible man and if he 
can be satisfied the Nation ought to acquiesce. If he is not satisfied, it may 
suggest a doubt whether some concessions may not be proper.” 


William Gammell in his History of American Baptist Missions (Boston, 
1849) described Bushyhead as “the ablest and most successful of the native 


preachers, and one of the most energetic men of the nation to which he 
belonged ..... i 


He is said to have translated the book of Genesis and after his arrival 
in the West he held meetings to try to suppress the sale of liquor to the 
Cherokees. The Baptist Mission established by Bushyhead was a potent 
factor in the development of the Cherokee Nation and it was unfortunate 
that his noble work was cut short by fever which caused his death July 
17, 1844.—Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Aunt Eliza of Tahlequah,” Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. IX, No. 1 (March, 1931), pp. 48-47; Walker, op. Cite, 
p. 321; Wardell, op. cit., pp. 50-51; Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma 
Imprints, (Norman, 1936), p. 141; Handbook of American Indians, Part 2, 
p. 867; Grant Foreman, Indian Justice, (Oklahoma City, 1934), pp. 60, 
(note 28), 66, 72, 88. 
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HISTORY OF THE CHEROKEES, 1830-1846 
By Oliver Knight 


Economic READJUSTMENT DuRING THE REMOVAL PERIOD 


Once the Cherokees had been great hunters and renowned 
warriors, but the white man came through the passes of the moun- 
tains and brought new ways that changed the people. By the 
eighteen-thirties their young men no longer painted for war, and 
they had become sedentary, agricultural people. Their population 
was approximately 13,536 Indians, 147 intermarried white men, 73 
intermarried white women, and 1277 slaves,! concentrated in the 
southeastern United States.° 


Even in 1852, after Georgia had extended hegemony over the 
Cherokees, there were few white persons, other than those who had 
inter-married, in the Cherokee country.’ Industrious and thrifty, 
the Cherokees—perhaps from the teaching of New England mission- 
aries—looked down upon idleness; their government was free from 
debt ; they received twelve thousand dollars a year in annuities from 
the United States Government; and they had built a society in 
which agriculture was the keystone. 


As early as 1827, the Reverend Samuel A. Worcester, who had 
left his New England home to work among the Cherokees, said that 
agriculture was the mainstay of the Cherokees, and that he had never 
seen a single family that depended upon the chase for livelihood.® 
And it was but natural that he should find it so, for the United 
States Government, from the very first administration of President 
Washington, had encouraged agriculture among the Cherokees. 


1Charles C. Royce, “The Cherokee Nation of Indians,’ Fifth Annual Report, 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1883-84 (Washington, 1887), 240. 

2 Ibid., p. 289. Royce’s figures, as given in citations 1 and 2 are at variance 
because they represent counts taken in 1825 and 1835, respectively. 

The Cherokees were distributed by states in approximately this fashion: 


Intermarried 
State Cherokees Slaves Whites 
Georgia 8946 776 68 
North Carolina 3644. 37 22 
Tennessee 2528 480 79 
Alabama 1424 299 32 


3Grant Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), p. 246. 

4 Althea Bass, Cherokee Messenger (Norman, 1936), 76-77. Annual Report from 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 1830, p. 169, included in Report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, 1829-37, a bound collection of reports in the Phillips 
Collection, University of Oklahoma Library. Subsequent citation given as Annual 


_ Report and the year. 


5 Bass, op. cit., pp. 100-01. 
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With annual gifts of hoes, plows, rakes, other farm implements, 
looms, cards, and spinning wheels, the Government had made it 
easier for the Cherokees to cultivate their land.® 


By the 1830’s the Cherokees were producing corn, tobacco, 
cotton, wheat, oats, indigo, potatoes, apples, peaches butter, cheese , 
and garden vegetables. Elias Boudinot found in a survey in 1825 
that the Cherokees owned 22,531 black cattle; 7683 horses; 46,732 
swine. 2566 sheep; 330 goats; 172 wagons; and 2843 plows.‘ 


Nor did the Cherokees halt their adopting from the white man 
in the use of his tools and his crops. They adopted, too, the Southern 
slave system of agriculture, buying and selling Negroes, whom they 
regarded as an inferior race. Intermarriage with Negroes was 
forbidden.® 


Also like their white neighbors, they sent their cotton to market 
at New Orleans, taking it down the Tennessee River in boats of 
their own construction. Communication within and across the 
Nation was facilitated by twenty public roads, two turnpikes, aud 
eighteen ferries—most of them built by the United States under 
the treaty of 1816 which gave the government the right to con- 
struct roads and to navigate the rivers freely. Also in accord with 
that treaty, the Cherokees established and maintained public houses 
‘at frequent intervals along the roads. Mail passed through the 
Nation once a week.? 


.~_ Industry was negligible, except for homecrafts and food pro- 
cessing, for there were féw artisans or mechanics among the 
Cherokees. They were served by 762 looms, 2486 spinning wheels, 
ten sawmills, thirty-one gristmills, one powder mill, sixty-two 
blacksmith shops, eight cotton gins and two tanneries. Among 
the Cherokees who had been familiar with card and loom since 1800, 
the women made cotton and woolen cloth, blankets, coverlets, 
double-twilled cloth, and sheets for family use, from their own 
fields and flocks..° 


To the Cherokees’ wealth was added.gold when the precious 
metal was discovered at Dahlonega, in 1828, but the rush for gold 
was not of consequence until after 1829. In that year, prospectors 
began the systematic tracing of gold belts southward from North 
Carolina, finding handsome deposits which, instead of enriching 
the Cherokees, stimulated Georgia to all sorts of harsh measures to 


6 Royce, op. cit. p. 202; W. R. L. Smith, The St the Cherok : 
ee oar eae mith, The Story of the Cherokees (Cleve 


yee ep cit., pp. 76-77; Cue Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 
8 Smith, op. cit., pp. 108-109; Bass, op. cit., p. 233. 
9 Royce, op. cut., pp. 209, 240; Smith, op. cit., p. 132; Bass, op. cit., pp. 76-7 
10 Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 352, 356. Bass, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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oust them from their land. Most of the gold was obtained from 
placer or alluvial deposits by digging or washing. Prospectors from 
North Carolina shared the gold on a twenty-five to fifty percent 
basis with the landowner. Gold dust was a common medium of cir- 
culation, and miners carried quills, filled with gold dust, which 
they measured with handsecales, also carried on their person. The 
usual value of gold was 314 grains for one pint of whisky.1! There 
was another form of industrial wealth in the marble quarries, as 
mentioned by Chief John Ross in his frequent diatribes against the 
Jackson administration’s efforts to make the Cherokees move,!? 
but the extent of marble production in that period is not clear. 


nde was also umportant in the Cherokee country. Besides the 
reguiar river Shipment of cotton to New Orleans, the Cherokees 
carried on trade with neighboring states, particularly in hides and 
livestock. Most of the merchants were Cherokees, and some were 
sufficiently enterprising to buy in New York for re-sale in villages 
and trading posts—a situation reminiscent of the ante-bellum factor 
in the southern states. After 1834 white traders were required 
to obtain licenses from the United States for trade in designated 
places, good for two years among the Eastern Cherokees and for 
three among the Western.!? There was a further, and typically 
southern, form of trade in the river-boat stores, as described by 
Lt. J. W. Harris who escorted emigrants in 1834: ‘‘We already 
feel a serious annoyance in the trading boats, or ‘floating dog- 
geries’ which now infest the river, & which coming from the upper 
Tennessee, the Holston & the Clinch with their loads of cakes, & 
pies, & fruit, and cider & applejack and whiskey, Shark it here for 
the annuity arrearages of the poor Indians..... 774 


The removal difficulties, constantly worsening and ultimately 
bringing a severe cleavage within the Cherokee Nation itself, 
naturally had distressing effects upon the Cherokee economy. For 
one thing, Governor Gilmer of Georgia issued a proclamation in 
1830, in which he prohibited Indians from digging gold on their 
own lands, although white men were free to do so. Furthermore, 
certain Georgia laws made it virtually impossible for Cherokee 
planters to employ laborers. One law, enacted in 1833, forbade 
Indians to employ white men, the slaves of white men, or Negroes 
who were not descended from Cherokee slaves, as millers or mill- 
wrights on pain of forfeiture of improvements. Georgia’s restric- 
tion also kept them from selling for cash, so they were denied a 


11 James Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokee,” Nineteenth Annual Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1897-98 (Washington, 1900), p. 223. _ 
12 Ralph Henry Gabriel, Elias Boudinot, Cherokee, and His America (Norman, 


1941), p. 161. ae ; 
13 Annual Report, 1837, pp. 599-605; M. L. Wardell, A Political History of the 


Cherokee Nation, 1838-1907 (Norman, 1938), p. 4; Royce, op. cit., p. 240. 
14 Foreman, Indian Removal, p. 253. 


Rogers, one of the Old Settler chiefs, who made ei 
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market that existed on their own doorsteps.’ Grant Foreman 
summarized the conditions when he said:'® 


The condition of the whole tribe was getting more and more desperate. 
In the summer of 1833, with the oppression of the intruders, venders of 
whisky, and other troubles from Georgia, on the one hand, and the vain 
hopes held out to them by Ross and other influential leaders on the other, 
they were thoroughly demoralized. Scant provision for the future was made, 
and few crops put in; the Indian agent reported in June that the full-bloods 
were in a state of wretchedness bordering on starvation, and of ten persons 
who had gone into the woods to dig roots for food, six died from eating a 
poisonous weed. 


But in the west, conditions were considerably different. The 
western economy must be divided into two periods—prior to 1839 
and after 1839. For the Old Settlers, joined by voluntary emigrants, 
built a sound economy before the main body of the tribe was re- 
moved, and then the economy of the entire Nation was reconstituted 
after removal. 


In 1836, a government official reported that the western 
Cherokees raised corn, beef, pork and sheep and lived in good houses 
where visitors were made comfortable. ‘‘Many of them are engaged 
in trade with their own people; they are, however, not located 
advantageously for the cultivation of cotton. They have some mills 
erected amonst them; and with a wide extent of country, a portion 
of it finely watered, they bid fair, with frugality and temperance, 
to become a leading tribe.’’!7 The next year came the report that 
the Western Cherokees profited by selling surpluses of beef and 
corn to the government, to military garrisons, and to the new im- 
migrants. ‘‘The greater portion of the Cherokees west are farmers 
and have good comfortable houses, and live, many of them, as well, 
and as genteel, and in a pecuniary point of view, will compare with 
the better class of farmers in the States.’ ”!8 


The agricultural base of the western economy came from one 
thousand to eleven hundred farms, producing corn, oats, potatoes, 
beans, peas, pumpkins, melons, horses, cattle, and hogs. There was 
also the independent operation of salt deposits by men like John 

ghty bushels of 


anced 


salt daily at_the Grand Saline. With one such salt producer, a 


government subsistence officer made arrangements in 1834 for 
the Indians who were moving west to buy salt at a dollar a bushel.19 


15 Senate Document, No. 298, 29 Cong., 1 Sess. (1846), pp. 50-1. John P. Brown 
Old Frontiers, The Story of the Cherokee Indians from Earliest Times to the Date 
of their Removal to the West, 1838 (Kingsport, Tenn., 1938), pp. 489-90. 

16 Foreman, Indian Removal, pp. 248-49. 

17 Annual Report, 1836, p. 391 

18 Annual Report, 1837, p. 545. 


19 Annual Report, 1834, pp. 263-64. Foreman, Five Civilized Tribes, p. 358. 
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was likewise important to the Western Cherokees. Al- 
though many of the voluntary Cherokee immigrants and other tribes 
were poverty-stricken on arrival between 1833 and 1837, some were 
more fortunate. Especially was this true of the Treaty Party whose 
members had their affairs in good order before coming west in 
1837. Thus some of them arrived in a solvent condition, such as 
Major Ridge and his son John who were able to begin merchandis- 
ing, farming, and livestock operations when they settled on Honey 
Creek. Too, Western Cherokees profited by filling government sub- 
sistence contracts for immigrants, amounting to sixty million dollars. 
As the Cherokee traders went beyond their own borders, some were 
guided by Kichai Indians to the forks of the Brazos River in Texas 
where they traded powder and lead for Comanche horses and mules, 
which must have made the Texas frontiersman happy.”¢ 


White traders also were involved in the economy of the Western 
Cherokees, especially with the large influx of immigrants in 1837 and 
later. Agent Montford Stokes issued many licenses in 1838, not only 
to Indians who wanted to invest their money in trade, but also to 
white men who saw a rare opportunity in the Cherokee trade at 
that time. Financially disabled by the panic of 1837, white traders 
were after the silver coin that the Cherokees received from the 
United States Government, at a time when the currency circulating 
in the states was of doubtful value. Some traders extended credit to 
the Indians, and a few Army sutlers also engaged in trade, resulting 
in ‘‘much injury”’ to the Indians :?! 


Under the present system there can be little or no restraint imposed on 
traders; the consequences are, the Indian country is flooded with goods of 
every description, whether suitable or not, credits are allowed to any extent, 
competition for the sale of goods regards neither amount, nor ability to 
pay... sa: Indians .... loaded with debt... . to different stores. Their an- 
nuities and whatever else they have of value, are pledged, and soon taken 
from them, and the consequences are destitution and want... . hang about 
stores and shops... . neglecting to plant and make crops. 


After 1839, when the removal was completed, conditions re- 
mained much the same, but gradually became much better. Because 
wild game was from 150 to more than 200 miles distant, the Cherokees 
as usual were dependent upon agriculture. Despite the frequent 
disease of chills and fever, the Cherokees in the first few years raised 
an abundance of food for home consumption, but little for export, 
and were in need of a commercial flour mill, which Agent Pierce M. 
Butler thought would encourage the cultivation of wheat. Salines, 
which also gave employment to the poor, were leased for ten years 
to native Cherokees, with the Nation receiving rent of more than 
six thousand dollars for them each year. The removal treaty called 
for four blacksmith shops for a year to serve the eight districts, but 


20 Annual Report, 1837, p. 577. Telegraph and Texas Register, December 23, 
1837, quoted in Foreman, Five Civilized Tribes, p. 358; ibid., p. 284. 
21 Annual Report, 1837, p. 577; Foreman, Five Civilized Tribes, p. 284. 
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to equalize the distribution Butler changed it to eight shops for six 
months, one in each district. However, the United States allotment 
of iron and steel was below the needs.” 


The basic economic conditions after 1839 was described by 
Foreman :?8 


Many of these people who lived in comfortable circumstances in their 
old homes arrived in the West destitute of every convenience and comfort. 
Fortunate were those able to bring with them some of their cherished house- 
hold possessions. Too often as they pursued their sad journey, the wagons 
that carried their little children and meager personal belongings were 
requisitioned by the conductors, and the loved spinning wheel, the mortar 
of their home life were thrown by the wayside to make room for the sick 
and pestle with which they prepared their corn for food and other essentials 
and dying who at times filled to overflowing every wagon. 


These unhappy people were delivered here upon the raw virgin soil, 
destitute, possessed of little besides the primitive instinct to live and protect 
the lives of their helpless children. They were compelled to start life anew, 
many of them fortunate to possess an axe with which to construct wherewith 
to shelter them against the storm and sun. 


One old woman who remembered that experience told the Author of her 
recollection: “Very few of the Indians,’ she said, “had been able to bring 
any of their household effects or kitchen utensils with them and the old 
people who knew how, made what they called dirt pots and dirt bowls. To 
make them they took clay and formed it in the shape desired and turned 
these bowls over the fire and smoked them and when they were done they 
would hold water and were very useful. We could cook in them and use them 
to hold our food. In the same way they made dishes to eat out of and then 
they made wooden spoons and for a number of years after we arrived we 
had to use these crude utensils. After awhile as we were able we gradually 
picked up glazed chinaware until we had enongh to take the place of the 
substitutes. We had no shoes and those that wore anything wore mocassins 
made out of deer hide and the men wore leggins made of deer hide. Many of 
them went bare headed but when it was cold they made things out of coon 
skins and other kinds of hides to cover their heads.” 


“T learned to spin when I was a very little girl and I could make cloth 
and jeans for dresses and such other garments as we wore. We never any of 
us wore store clothes and manufactured cloth until after the Civil War. To 
color the cloth we used different kinds of dyes. We raised our indigo which 
we cut in the morning while the dew was still on it; then we put it in a tub 
and soaked it over night and the next day we foamed it up by beating it 
with a gourd; we let it stand over night again, and the next day rubbed 
tallow on our hands to kill the foam; afterwards we poured the water off 
and the sediment left in the bottom we would pour into a pitcher or erock 
to let it get dry, and then we would put it into a poke made of cloth and then 
when we wanted any of it to dye with we would take the dry indigo. We 
raised the indigo for many years and then when I moved away from Barren 
Fork I lost my seed and was never able to raise any more 


“If we wanted to dye cloth black we used walnut bark and when 
we wanted to dye purple we used maple bark and if mixed with hickory 
bark it made yellow. Hickory bark by itself made green dye. To make red we 
mixed madded and alum. We used to find alum in caves. We used sumac 


22 Annual Report, 1844, pp. 463-69. 
23 Foreman, Five Civilized Tribes, p. 282. 
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: berries to make red dye. When we wanted salt we drove to a salt lick on the 


west side of Grand River.” 


The neweomers had a hard time of it otherwise, too. The food 
rationed them by the government was poor, and could not be relied 
upon. Since they had been disarmed in Georgia, they had to rely 
upon traps, gigs, and the old bow and arrow for such fresh meat as 


_ they could find in the timber and streams. Without adequate tools, 


and without money to buy them, the Cherokees had to labor hard 
in clearing their fields. But they found the soil more productive 
than that they had left behind, and they raised better crops. Too, the 
lush grass of the flatlands fattened their livestock. But that was not 
true of all Cherokees. The harsh political differences kept them 
disturbed for several years, and many neglected their crops. Their 
popes tion declined, due alike to fratricidal conflict and death from 
illness.*4# 


But in time the Cherokees restored themselves through agri- 
culture. The productive valleys of Eastern Oklahoma gave them 
wheat, corn, oats, and vegetables, as well as grass for their blooded 
horses, and other livestock. ‘‘The more prosperous Indians possessed 
neat looking farms and houses and exhibited signs of wealth and 
intelligence; some of them owned fine residences and even the 
poorer members of the tribe had comfortable houses.’’*> They were, 
however, retarded by the floods of 1844 and the drouth of 1845. 
Appropriating relief money, the United States Government es- 
tablished depots where corn was issued to needy Indians. An upturn 
eame in 1845 with the organization of the Agricultural Society of 
the Cherokee Nation to promote agriculture, domestic manufactur- 
ing, and the rearing of livestock. At the first meeting, Agent Butler 
awarded silver cups for the best homespun cloth, coverlets, belts, 
and socks.”é 


In the way of trade there were merchants at Fort Gibson, Park 
Hill, Tahlequah, and Flint, who exchanged goods for cash, beef, 
hides, tallow, deer skins, coon skins, fox skins, beeswax, wool and 
other produce. Manufacturing was limited to blacksmiths, wagon 
makers, and wheelwrights. It was common in the West, as in the 
East to see Cherokees attired in clothing of home manufacture. 
Under a United States contract an Indian named ‘‘Bullfrog’’ made 
half of the four hundred spinning wheels distributed annually 
among the Cherokees, but he had to keep after the government for 
years before he could collect the four dollars due for each wheel. 
The manufacture of salt, which had been a lucrative enterprise 
from the beginning, was unbalanced when the Council nationalized 
all salines in 1843, except for one that was granted for life to 


24 Smith, op. cit., pp. 183-93. Annual Report, 1840, p. 312. 
25 Foreman, Five Civilized Tribes, p. 360. 
26 [bid., pp. 377, 381. 
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Sequoyah, the unlettered mixed-blood who had devised the Cherokee 
syllabary.?” 


Water transportation was important in the Cherokee economy. 
Regularly, steamboats came up the Arkansas River as far as 
Webbers Falls, in the vicinity of the present Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
The river was used as a route to bring in produce, and immigrant 
Cherokees too, as well as for the exportation of cotton from pro- 
ductive Cherokee plantations in later years. But water travel was 
slow. For example, Chief John Ross and John Howard Payne left 
Washington in the latter part of August 1840, proceeded to New 
Orleans which they reached in mid-September, and then came up 
the Mississippi and Arkansas to the Cherokee Nation, arriving at 
Park Hill in early October.’8 


In the West, the Cherokees as a nation had one significant 
source of income which they had lacked in such amount in the 
East—payments from the United States Government, although the 
disbursements were continually involved in dispute until the Treaty 
of 1846. From $759,899 invested in state bonds of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Maryland, Missouri and Michigan, the Cherokees 
received an annual interest of $38,691 which was deposited in the 
Bank of America in New York on eall. Also, in 1838, the govern- 
ment fed eighteen thousand Cherokees at 914 cents per ration for 
a total of $1710 daily. And in 1849 the government comptroller 
reported the United States had paid the Cherokees, as a result 
of the removal, $1,540,572 for improvements, $159,572 for ferries; 
$264,894 for spoliations; $2,952,196 for subsistence; $101,348 for 
debts and claims on the Cherokee Nation; $500,000 for the addi- 
tional land ceded to the Nation; and $500,880 invested as the 
general fund of the Nation.?9 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ORDER IN THE CHEROKEE NATION 


Political turmoil of an intensity approaching anarchy character- 
ized the Cherokee Nation between 1838 and 1846. The turbulence 
and violence of the period—beginning with the arrival of the 
Eastern Cherokees in what is now Oklahoma, and ending with 
the establishment of more stable government upon the intervention 
of the United States—was rooted in fierce resentments and personal 
hatreds that touched almost every Cherokee man. 


__ if a man were forced to give up a home that he considered 
rightfully his, foreed to march half-way across the North American 
continent to the wilderness of the plains, forced to watch his 
child die in agony in the cold bed of a drafty wagon, and forced 


27 Ibid., pp. 331, 361, 377; Annual Report, 1839, p. 467. 
Foreman, Five Civilized Tribes, p. 313. 


29 Royce, op. cit., p. 306; Annual Report, 1838, pp. 470, 472. 
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to start live anew in a wilderness without money and without 
tools—he could be expected to nurture a strong man’s hatred for 
those who had caused his tragedy. If he were a Cherokee, the member 
of a semi-civilized tribe which still held to the clan law of blood for 
blood and death for anyone selling the communal lands—he could 
be expected to place passion ahead of reason. If he met in the wilder- 
ness with tribesmen who had come before him, who had established 
their own government and their own laws, and who did not acknow- 
lege the magisterial authority of the new group, who expected him 
to adjust to their laws and society—he might be expected to use 
violence. 


Those were the conditions that existed in the Cherokee portion 
of the Indian Territory in 1838—seven million acres of land west of 
Arkansas, bounded on the south by the Arkansas River and on the 
north by Kansas, seven million acres of unmapped woodland, prairie, 
and watercourse, aside from the country west called the Cherokee 
Outlet. 


The conditions that kept the Cherokee Nation in turmoil for 
eight frightful years were rooted in the first administration of 
Andrew Jackson who set his mind on moving all eastern Indians 
beyond the Mississippi. At first, the Cherokees as a body opposed 
his efforts and withstood the oppression of Georgia to move them 
from the southeastern United States. But as the years went by, a 
small group within the tribe came to feel the removal was the tribe’s 
only hope of survival; they were known as the Treaty Party. In 
opposition to them was the Ross Party, led by Principal Chief John 
Ross whose Scottish ancestry gave him the brown hair and blue eyes 
which belied his Cherokee ancestry. As a minority group, the 
Treaty Party—led by the full-blood Major Ridge and John Ridge and 
Elias Boudinot—signed the Treaty of New Echota in 1835 under 
which the Cherokees ceded their eastern lands and agreed to move 
west to live with the Western Cherokees. The Treaty Party and 
followers, numbering about two thousand, moved voluntarily in 
1837. Their move left approximately fourteen thousand Cherokees 
in the East and 7,900 in the West.*° 


Upon reaching the West, the Treaty Party went about making 
their homes peacefully with the Western Cherokees whose national 
existence had been recognized through separate treaties concluded 
with the United States. The Western Cherokees came to be known 
as the Old Settlers in the difficulties which followed. But John Ross 
and his followers refused to leave the East until General Winfield 
Seott came in with several regiments and made them embark upon 
the ‘‘Trail of Tears’’ on which four thousand died before the trek 


was completed in 1839. 


30 Annual Report, 1837, pp. 592-95. 
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When the main body of the Cherokees migrated to the new land, 
the Ross Party expected that they would continue in control of 
national affairs just as they had in the Hast. But neither the Old 
Settlers nor the Treaty Party wanted to be governed by Ross and 
his lieutenants.2! The Old Settlers had the support of General Mat- 
thew Arbuckle who commanded Army troops at Fort Gibson, where 
he addressed a communication on November 10, 1839, to the Old 
Settlers John Rogers, John Smith, and Dutch as chiefs of the 
Cherokee Nation, in which he said: ‘‘I have no hesitation in saying 
that the government the late emigrants found here is the only law- 
ful government now in the Cherokee Nation.’’** John Ross based 
his position upon a resolution adopted in general council by the 


Pree ae een, _—* 


eastern Cherokees when they were seized and held in stockades for : 


removal, in which the Cherokees said they were “‘emigrating in 
their national character, with all the attributes .... as a distinct 
community,’’ and he subsequently held that it was ‘‘utterly meon- 
ceivable’’ that his government would be dissolved.** A contest by 
violence was almost inevitable. 


The first violence was directed against the men who had been 
the leaders in signing the Treaty of New Echota—Major Ridge, 
John Ridge, Elias Boudinot, and Stand Watie. Major Ridge was 
a full-blood who had accepted the way of civilization and built up 
a competence while still in Georgia. His son John was educated as 
a lawyer in United States schools, and at one time aspired to Ross’s 
position as chief of the Nation. Boudinot and Watie, both full- 
bloods, were brothers, nephews of Major Ridge. Boudinot had taken 
the name of a New Jersey benefactor upon going to Cornwall 
Mission in Connecticut, to school. They had signed the treaty in 
full cognizance of the tribal law which directed death for anyone 
deeding away the tribal land. And John Ridge had remarked 
prophetically in the Hast in April, 1839, that: ‘‘I may yet die some 
day by the hand of some poor infatuated Indian, deluded by the 


counsels of Ross and his minions; ... I am resigned to my fate, . 


whatever it may be... .34_ 


Ridge’s fate came ofS) morning, June 22, 1839, and it 
came likewise to his father and his cousin, Elias Boudinot. In a 
carefully planned operation, armed horsemen spread in bands 
through the new Cherokee country to strike their victims. They 


reached the home of John Ridge about daybreak, dragged him 
from a sickbed and stabbed him to death in his yard, before the 


eyes of his wife and children..Another group ambushed his father, 
who was travelling to Ce Arkansas, to visit a sick slave, 


81 Senate Document, No. 298, 29 Cong., 1 Sess. (1846), Pr Hs 
82 Senate Document, No. 347, 26 Cong., 1 Sess. (1840), p. 18. 
33 Senate Document, No. 298, pp. 19-29. 


34 Morris L. Wardell, 4 Political Histor the Cherokee Natio : 
(Norman, 1938), p. 18. ci y of the Cherokee Nation, 1838-1907 
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and shot him to death about ten o’ clock in the morning. Yet 
another group attacked Boudinot. Three men called him from a 
house he was building to get some medicine for them. He went with 
them, and was suddenly attacked by them with knives and toma- 
| hawks. His workmen rushed to his aid, butfwere held back by thirty 
to forty armed men who appeared from the brush.) Another group 
was scheduled to slay Stand Watie, but he escaped 2 and there 
' was a later saying among the Cherok sees that the weapon had not 
been invented which could kill Stand Watie.* 


| Suspicion naturally fell upon John Ross as the instigator of 
_ the crimes, but he himself asked General Arbuckle to investigate the 
_ murders, saying that Mrs. Boudinot had sent him a warning to leave 

home for safety because ‘‘Stand Watie was determined on raising 
a company of men... . to take my life.’’**®> However, Mrs. Boudinot 
- emphatically denied Ross ’s story. Indeed, she told Captain Wilham 

Armstrong, the Cherokee agent, that the story was ‘‘totally desti- 
tute of truth.’’7 


The full truth of the murders was never fixed. A story is told 
that lots were drawn to decide who would kill whom and that Ross 
was to know nothing about it beforehand. John Bell of Tennessee, 
who interested himself in the matter during a Congresional in- 
vestigation, said that Ross and other leaders ‘‘exerted themselves 
honestly and zealously to stay the hand of violence.’’ Agent Mont- 
ford Stokes, who spent his own money to find the answer, con- 
eluded; ‘‘It is my belief, from the best information I can obtain, 
that the murders were not ordered or santioned by the chiefs and 
principal men.’’§ 


But General Arbuckle, who was constantly at odds with Ross, 
felt sure ‘‘that the principal men of the late emigrants, with a 
few exceptions, excited their people against the treaty party in 
June last, and caused them to murder the Ridges and Boudinot.’’ 
He was equally sure that proof sufficient for conviction could not 
_ be had. However, he was sufficiently sure of his ground to identify 
those suspected of the murders. He said John Ridge was killed by 
Daniel Colston, James Spear, Archibald Spear, Hunter, John Vann, 
and twenty or twenty-five others. Arbuckle said Colston and Spears 
were accused of taking John Ridge from his house and killing him. 
Arbuckle further identified the murderers of Major Ridge as James 
- Foreman (who was later killed by Stand Watie), two ‘Springtons, 
Bird Doublehead, Jefferson Hair, and James Hair. The Boudinot 
killers he identified as Soft-shell Turtle, Money Taker, Johnston, 
Car-soo-taw-dy, Joseph Beanstick, and Duck-wa.29 


35 [bid., pp. 16-17, 53. 

36 [bid., p. 19. 
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The United States government looked upon the slayings as 
‘barbarous murders and outrages’’, which caused one Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to ask: ‘‘ Will the government suffer men 
to be thus hunted down for an act induced by itself, and by which 
many difficulties between the United States and Georgia were 
happily avoided?’’?° 


Arbuckle took it upon himself to apprehend the murderers by 
sending out troop detachments accompanied by Cherokee guides. 
When reports came to him that the Cherokee guides had been 
threatened, he promptly informed Ross, on November 2, 1839, that 
the guides were under United States protection and ‘‘any violence 
offered to them in consequence of his employment would be an 
aggression against the United States.’’*! 


The independent. and hard-headed John Ross replied on No- 
vember 4, 1839: ‘‘To me it is of small moment what ‘reports’ are 
borne to you or any other person. I am not answerable for the 
slanderous fabrications of designing Cherokees or vicious white men. 
In duty to the Cherokee people, I am again impelled to protest 
against any further interference on your part in their political 
affairs.’’42 Arbuckle reported to the Adjutant General a few weeks 
later that he would have arrested Ross for the insolent tone of 
his letter had the chief not been ready to go to Washington. As it 
was, Arbuckle gave up the search for the murderers in February, 
1840, feeling that the troops served only to keep the Cherokees 
excited and that in any event witnesses would not feel secure to 
testify.** 


As tension increased between the Old Settlers and the new- 
comers, with Arbuckle in the middle, the general feared a frontier 
uprising. Informing Washington that Ross had sent gifts to the 
Creeks and that a band of Seminole warriors were encamped in 
the Cherokee country,44 Arbuckle readied his forces and alerted 
the governors of Arkansas and Missouri for a possible call on militia. 


The murders were indicative of a deep unrest which manifested 
itself for the next few years in guerrilla activities and other 
murders. In 1839 Stand Watie formed his own armed force, as a 
counter to lighthorse military-police unit formed by the Ross gov-. 
ernment. Watie maintained his force at Beattie’s Prairie, in the 
northeastern part of present Oklahoma, and at old Fort Wayne in 
the same vicinity. His forces occupied the two positions from time ~ 
to time, frequently under the command of some trusted lieutenant 
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when Watie was in Washington or otherwise out of the Nation, His 
force at Fort Wayne was referred to ‘...... a mongrel set of 
Cherokees, white men with Indian wives, citizens of the United 
States and one or two mulattoes..... They smack of a rebellious 
spirit and show conclusively that the company have some latent 
object in view inimical to the peace of the country.’’46 


Pierce M. Butler, the Cherokee agent under the Whig adminis- 
tration of President Tyler, disclosed another source of irritation— 
abuse of Cherokees by United States officers who took them to 
Arkansas for trial on charges of offenses against white men who 
were in the Cherokee country illegally. ‘‘(Complaints are made by) 
a plundering, predatory class, upon whose oath before a magistrate 
the Cherokees are hunted down by the military, and taken a distance 
of 200 miles to Little Rock, for trial; there lodged in jail, to await 
slow justice,’’ Butler said. ‘‘These are evils of no small import, and 
of every day’s occurrence, and which produce angry and embittered 
feelings.’’*? 


A United States commission in 1844 reported: ‘‘It cannot be 
denied that human life in the Cherokee country is in danger—great 
danger. But the danger lies in the frequent and stealthy incursions 
of a desperate gang of banditti—‘halfbreeds’ notorious in the 
nation as wanton murderers, house burners, and horse stealers, but 
whose fraternity is not of the dominant party..... 48 


Probably the most notorious group during the period of 
Cherokee difficulties was the gang of the Starr boys who took 
the warpath when they believed their father, James, would be 
killed for his part in the removal treaty. They were blamed when 
the home of R. J. Meigs, Ross’s son-in-law, was robbed and burned 
in 1845. A posse hunted them down, killing James Starr and Suel 
Rider. The killings gave rise to the alarm that the Ross government 
intended to levy reprisals against the Treaty Party, causing Stand 
Watie to assemble his men once more at Fort Wayne. 


A worried General Arbuckle ordered Acting Chief Lowery to 
disband the government’s light horsemen immediately and arrest 
the men who had killed Starr and Rider. Ordering a Dragoon 
company into the area of the disturbance, he hurried reenforce- 
ments from Fort Washita, placing them on the Arkansas border to 
prevent recruits from joining Watie.*® Between November 1, 1845, 
and August 28, 1846, the Cherokee agent estimated thirty-three men 
had been murdered in the Cherokee Nation, most of them for 
political reasons.*° 


46 Cherokee Advocate, January 29, 1846, quoted in Foreman, The Five Civilized 
Tribes, p. 341. 

47 Ibid., p. 325. 

48 Ibid., pp. 331-34. 

49 Ibid., p. 341. 
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The political reasons had been germinated in the unrelenting 
contest among the three groups, none of whom could form a com- 
promise government of stability and unity. The first effort toward 
equalizing the rival claims came in June 1839, barely three months 
after the exodus from Georgia was completed, when the general 
council at Ta-ka-to-ka had been called by the constituted authorities 
of the two rival powers—the Old Settler-Treaty Party and the Ross 
Party. The idea had been that differences could be settled and the 
Cherokees would unite in a government for the whole nation. 


Approximately six thousand Cherokees had been present when 
the council was ready to make decisions by June 10. The Treaty 
Party leaders—the Ridges, Boudinot and Watie—had ridden in 
about June 14, but had left immediately because feeling against 
them was sufficiently strong that they might have been killed then 
and there. Thus, the contest had evolved into one between Ross and 
the Old Settler chiefs—John Brown, John Rogers, John Looney. 
They had ended in a deadlock on June 19, the Old Settlers proposing 
that the Nation wait until the regular election and fill all offices 
then, and Ross insisting that a convention be called for the drafting 
of a new constitution. The Old Settlers notified Agent Stokes that 
the National Council had been dismissed because Ross would not 
accept their proposals. Ross told him that he had called a new meet- 
ing for July 1 at the Illinois Camp Ground to estabish union and 
enact equal laws, because the action of the Western Cherokees would 
disrupt the community and injure the Nation.™ 


The Old Settlers refused to countenance Ross’s meeting called 
for July 1, contending it was irregular. Under Arbuckle’s in- 
fluence, however, they agreed that they would meet an eastern 
delegation on July 25 at Fort Gibson, provided the convention 
would have the power to remodel the government, that no member 
of the Nation would suffer reprisal for former political acts or 
opinions, and that both parties be equally represented at the con- 
vention. Indicating there might be danger of civil war, they said 
that should there be a call to arms they would defend themselves 
and never surrender their rights. The letter was signed by Chiefs 
John Brown (who subsequently took a small band of Cherokees 
to Mexico to place himself beyond the reach of the Ross methods), 
John Looney, and John Smith. Ross replied on July 1, the day his 
convention opened, that the meeting was regular, that the Western 
Cherokees had agreed to it, and he could look upon Brown, Rogers, 
and Smith merely as private individuals, not as chiefs.®2 


As a statesman, John Ross may have been a crafty politician, 
and as a leader he may have been a Machiavellian despot, but he 
was a careful political tactician—one who had no intention of re- 
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linguishing his control over the Cherokee Nation nor even of 


sharing the prestige of leadership with rival chieftains. Few better 
examples of how a determined politician can manipulate a eare- 
fully-rigged convention are to be found than John Ross’s conven- 
tion at the Illinois Camp Ground. He called the meeting, he organ- 
ized it, and with his legalistic bent gave it a character which would 
have been difficult to reverse in any judicial review. 


The meeting at the Llinois Camp Ground lasted from July 1 
a September 4) 1839. During that period—the hottest days of the. 
ear in the Sotthwest—he kept two thousand Cherokees there or 
on call to: (1) effectuate an Act of Union between the Eastern 
and Western Cherokees; (2) empower a Ross-picked convention 
to write a new Cherokee constitution; (3) depose the Old Settler 
chiefs who dared to defy John Ross; (4) outlaw Treaty Party men 
who had threatened retaliation for the June murders, but offer them 
amnesty under humiliating terms, which included their disquali- 
fication to hold office for a specified time; (5) absolve everyone 
involved in the Ridge-Boudinot murders. 


Ross proceeded upon two basic assumptions. One was that his 
was a sovereign nation, of which he was the elected leader. With 
a constitutional bhai sein patie’ from 1825,)the Cherokees had 
maintained they were an independent political unit. One reason 
Andrew Jackson had given for forcing their removal was that 
two sovereign states could not occupy the same territory. By remoy- 
ing itself—perforce under duress—from the territory of Georgia, 
the Cherokee Nation had re-established itself in a territory where 
there was no conflicting government, except the general super- 
vision of the United States. The other assumption was that, even 
though Arbuckle and Stokes might be opposeed to his procedures, 
he could confront them with a fait accompli before they eould 
receive new instructions from Washington. 


He then organized his convention, moving along this line: (1) 
His friends, relatives and strong following of full-bloods assured 
him of control; (2) to give the convention at least a semblance of 
national unity, he made Sequoyah (George Guess) President of the 
Old Settlers at the convention, although Superintendent William 
Armstrong, who visited the convention, was certain there were not 
more than a dozen Old Settlers among the two thousand Cherokees 
present; (3) he split the absent Old Settler leadership by drawing 
Chief John Looney into his fold; (4) he had Looney, Guess, and 
Tobacco Will (who served as vice president of the Western 
Cherokees present) depose John Brown and John Rogers as chiefs 
of the Old Settlers for ‘‘unworthy and unlawful conduct.’’ 


John Ross was in absolute control of the convention, and 
through it, of the Cherokee Nation. Thus strengthened, he kept 
General Arbuckle informed of the proceedings. After the Act 
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of Union, which he looked upon as cementing the two major fac- 
tions, Ross told Arbuckle: ‘‘If any of our people refuse to abide by 
the Cherokee laws, the world is large, they can leave us; but it 
they remain in our country, being part of our people, they must 
come under our laws.’’ Ironically, that was precisely the attitude 
Georgia had taken, and against which John Ross had battled. Many 
of the Old Settlers and Treaty Party humbled themselves to receive 
amnesty, bestowed only upon a confession of threats against the 
immigrant leaders, and accepted disqualification from office in 
a government that held itself before the world as a democracy. 


Wardell comments on Ross’s statement about the freedom of 
the Cherokee to leave or stay :°* 


This was stated to inform General Arbuckle that all decrees and acts thus 
far made would stand without regard to protest from anyone outside the con- 
stituted Cherokee authorities. Chief Ross evidently was working on the 
assumption that in no instance had either of the Cherokee governments—east- 
ern or western—lapsed or ceased to function, and that the Act of Union 
of July 12 had only consolidated the two. They were now stronger than ever 
before and, having complied with the treaties of removal made with the 
United States—through maintaining the invalidity of the treaty of De- 
cember 29, 1835—the Cherokee Nation was presumed to be a political body 
with sovereign powers. In the light of later events his assumption proved 
correct for all intents and purposes. 


But John Ross still had a fight on his Qands. The Treaty 
Party refused to submit to ‘‘the power or mO®&ocracy of John 
Ross.5 And some officers of the United States, even several years 
later, declared that the Act of Union could not be regarded as 
‘valid or binding.’’>® 


While Ross’s convention was going on, Arkansas settlers 
moved from their homes along the border in fear of an uprising, 
General Arbuckle told Ross he would not tolerate warfare among 
the Cherokees, and Stand Watie and John Bell said in an open 
letter in the Arkansas Gazette of August 21, 1839, that Ross was 
guarded by at least five hundred men. ‘‘. . . . Ross promises this 
guard at the rate of twenty-five dollars each per month, and gives 
his due bills to individuals, payable on the faith of the National 
Treasury. These due-bills are bought up by his son-in-law and 
brother with goods..... 98 On August 20, a group of the Treaty 
Party met at Price’s Prairie, under the leadership of George W. 
Adair whose life had been attempted on June 22, and protested the 
actions of the Ross convention. They appealed to the United 
States for protection, for assistance in punishing the murderers, and 
they delegated Watie and Bell to proceed to Washington.*7 Too, 
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Arbuckle protested vigorously against the proscription of the 


Treaty Party, and he was under advice from the Secretary of War 
to arrest Ross as an accessory to the murders if he considered it 
wise,°®® advice the General did not follow, however much he may 
have wanted to. 


Outraged protestations to the contrary notwithstanding, Ross’s 
party proceeded to realign the government. Led by his nephew, 
William Shorey Coodey, the constitutional convention adopted the 
new constitution at Tahlequah on September 6, 1880. two days 
after Ross’s general convention had adjourned.) Officers were 
elected immediately—John Ross, principal chief.®? 


Beyond question, the Ross Party was in control of the Cherokee 
government. Coodey, who had once opposed his uncle and who had 
come west with the Treaty Party, was nontheless a very capable 
assistant, as was William P. Ross, another nephew, a Princeton 
graduate, and editor of the Cherokee Advocate. Ross’s long-time 
tried followers composed the Executive Council. ‘‘It was impossible 
for the Treaty Party to break through this combination and they 
could hope for no position of importance, It was this fact, together 
with the idea of revenge, which led to civil strife, murders, and 
general disorder for several years.’’® 


It also placed the United States government in a quandary: 
‘“Hivery effort at composing them has been ineffectual. Persuasion 
and reason, and the advancement of their interests have been 
addressed to the two parties in vain..... Each side is tenacious of 
its ground.’’6! Despite Ross’s fait accompli, Agent Stokes was not 
sure what to do, either. On November 11, 1839, he decided to ‘‘ride 
two horses.’’ He would recognize the Old Settlers as the only legal 
government, but he would hold himself neutral between the two 
governments.®? 


Supported by the Army and the Indian agent, the Old Settlers 
(with Treaty Party men prominent in the leadership) held out 
against the new government. Conyvening a National Council of 
their own at Takattokah on November 5, 1839, they nullified all 
actions of Ross, and directed that no national funds could be drawn 
from the United States government without their authority. In 
advising Watie and Bell, in Washington, of the actions Adair wrote: 
‘Those white men who array themselves against the civil author- 
ities of the country, and in favor of the proceedings of Ross, are to 
be expelled the nation. A law was also passed imposing a fine of 
five hundred dollars upon anyone who shall attempt to enforce the 
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laws of the Ross faction.’’ Further he said that the murderers 
could be arrested only by sending out large military parties.®* 


Stokes made another attempt to bring the two groups together. 
Under instructions from Washington, he joined with Ross in eall- 
ing all Cherokees to meet on January 15, 1840, to determine the 
will of the majority toward the Act of Union and the new constitu- 
tion. But only a handful of Old Settlers and Treaty Party men 
attended the meeting which affirmed the Act of Union and the 
constitution, and which wisely revoked the oath required for 
amnesty and likewise revoked the office disqualification. But the 
Old Settler leadership would have none of it, refusing to attend 
the meeting, insisting upon their original proposal that an equal 
number of men from both sides meet to form an act of union, and 
declaring that Ross’s conduct was ‘‘unfounded in justice, law or 
humanity,’’ and further refusing to ever recognize his authority.®* 


In the end, it remained for the government at Washington to 
end discord among the Cherokees. For six years, from 1840 to 1846, 
the Cherokee question was a vexing gadfly to a government which 
had more important things to consider, such as the ever more deadly 
conflict over slavery, an approaching war with Mexico, and 
acquisition of the Great West. But the relationship between the 
Federal Government and Ross’s Cherokees became something of a 
‘“‘Donnybrook Fair’’ before it was over. 


The unpleasant relationship began in January 1840 when Ross 
and his delegation arrived in Washington to discuss tribal business. 
He was rebuffed at once by Secretary of War Joel Poinsett who 
handed the delegation a note saying he was instructed by President 
Van Buren to say ‘‘the Government will hold no communication with 
John Ross’’ until a full investigation be made of the Ridge-Boudinot 
murders. Ever facile with pen, Ross wrote back that he had read 
the note with ‘‘pain and astonishment.’’ He called for the names of 
his accusers, saying he was ‘‘absolutely innocent’’ of the murders 
and was, furthermore, ‘‘entirely ignorant’’ of them at the time. 
Poinsett replied firmly that he would hold no communication with 
Ross, although he would receive the others. His words: ‘‘The 
evidence which has led this department to regard John Ross as the 
instigator and the abettor of those foul deeds of blood, as he is 
confessedly the defender of the murderers, shall be produced in 
the progress of the investigation which has been instituted.’’® 


Aside from the Ross delegation, Poinsett was under advice 
from three different quarters. One was General Arbuckle who re- 
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ported the results of the January 15, 1840 convention which con- 
firmed the Act of Union and the new constitution. He reported :66 


This change will no doubt be severely felt by the old settlers generally, 
who, in their kindness, invited the late emigrants to enjoy with them the 
lands they have secured for themselves and who have, in less than one year 
after their arrival, formed a new government for the Nation, in which the 
old settlers are not represented by a single individual of their own choice . 

- unless something is done to satisfy the old settlers at an early period, 
frequent violence and murders may be anticipated in the Cherokee Nation. 


Later, the general recommended to Poinsett that both govern- . 
ments be dissolved and each be given a fair representation in a 
new government.® In substance, that was the very thing the Old 
Settlers had been insisting upon from the beginning. 


From Superintendent Armstrong, Poinsett received slightly 
different word :*8 


The old settlers did not attend (the January 15 meeting), as they were 
doubtless well aware that they were in the minority ....a matter of no 
importance to the Government who rules, provided the obligations of the 
United States are not violated. I have earnestly pressed the majority to rule 
with great forbearance: they have promised to avoid everything calculated 
to excite the other party; and if things keep quiet for a few days, all will 
be harmony. Should this desirable object be obtained, the wants of the 
Cherokees are so great, that I would recommend the money due for abandoned 
improvements be paid them. 


It is clear that Arbuckle, with his practical soldier’s mind, had 
a more realistic knowledge of the Cherokees character than did the 
Indian Office’s representative. 


The third source of advice came from the Treaty Party dele- 
gation in Washington, composed of Watie, Bell and William 
Rogers. They told the Secretary it was impossible for the two groups 
to live together under the same laws and the same government. 
Consequently, they suggested two settlements: (1) That the United 
States divide the Cherokee country between the Treaty Party-Old 
Settlers, and the Ross Party, each to be self-governing. (2) That the 
government divide the annuities between the two. Their first 
objective, if the separation were granted, would be to promote peace 
and friendship with the United States; the second, to further 
education through public schools and colleges.® 


Poinsett liked the Treaty Party suggestion best. Following 
this preference, he directed Arbuckle and Armstrong on January 
30 to devise means for effectuating the Rogers-Bell-Watie sugges- 
tion, giving consideration to both parties.” But later consideration 
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—ineluding Arbuckle’s advice that ‘‘I am now satisfied that the 
Old Settlers will not peaceably surrender what they regard their 
rights’’71—led Poinsett to decide on summary action. Peremptorily 
he told Stokes to suspend his civil functions, and he placed entire 
authority for settling the Cherokee question in the hands of the 
military. 


Announcing his decision in a letter to T. Hartley Crawford, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on March 6, 1840, Poinsett said: 
“Winding .... the tyrannical and opressive conduct of the emigrat- 
ing party toward the Old Settlers are not yet adjusted, I think it 
proper to confide their settlement altogether to the military 
authorities in that section.’’”? 


The next day, he dispatched instructions to Arbuckle: “‘The 
ease contemplated by the 6th article of the Treaty of New Hchota 
appears to have occurred, and the period to have arrived when the 
active interference of the Government has become necessary ‘to 
protect the Cherokee Nation from domestic strife’..... ”? Arbuckle 
was further instructed to see to the adoption of a Cherokee constitu- 
tion securing to every individual his rights, annulling such ‘‘bar- 
barous laws’’ as those which led to the execution of Boudinot 
and the Ridges and the penalty of outlawry on innocent men.. 
You are instructed to insist that the old settlers shall be represented 
in the government to be created under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution .... one-third of the chiefs from the western and two- 
thirds from the eastern Cherokees.’’ 


Poinsett appended an additional, and most important, in- 
struction. John Ross was considered ‘‘particeps criminis”’ :73 


He must be regarded as conniving at those acts; or, viewing his conduct 
in the most favorable light, as unable to protect the Indians under his 
charge, and unwilling to punish the assassins. Under these circumstances 
he is to be excluded from all participation in the government; as is likewise 
William Shorey Coodey, who, in conversation with me, in my office, persisted 
in considering the murders... . of Boudinot and the Ridges as justifiable. 
Men who entertain such opinions are unfit to be intrusted with power 


_A significant addendum came from Crawford, indorsed by 
Poinsett as the War Department view. It was an interpretation 
that could vastly alter the status of the Cherokee Nation. It was 
to the effect that the Western Cherokees were not sovereign, being 
under United States control just as all other Indians; that emigrants 
were to be absorbed into one community under each accession; and 


that the Western Cherokees were ‘‘only contingently a separate 
community.’’"4 


71 Arbuckle to Poinsett, ibid. p. 55. 
12 Ibid., p. 52. 

73 Ibid., pp. 53-4. 

74 Ibid., pp. 58-62. 
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Arbuckle received his instructions on April 8, a month after 
they were written. With Ross out of the Nation, the way was clear 
to push through a settlement of his own design. To that end, he 
had each party send fifteen or twenty men to Fort Gibson where 
on April 20, 1840, he informed them of the Secretary of War’s 
instructions. Softening the dictum with reference to Ross and 
Coodey, he said they could not be among the first officers chosen, 
not necessarily to be restricted permanently. Arbuckle thought 
the constitution of September 6, 1839, was good in most respects, 
but required modification. In the long negotiations he encountered 
stubbornness on the part of the Treaty Party and astute delaying 
tactics from Joseph Vann, acting as Principal Chief in Ross’s 
absence. Finally, in June, 1840, he persuaded the Old Settlers to 
accept the constitution without acknowledging its legality. 


The constitution thus adopted remained as the fundamental 
law of the Cherokees until their government was dissolved just 
prior to Oklahoma’s Statehood in 1907. Arbuckle also succeeded 
in having a new Act of Union signed on June 26, 1840. All claims 
on eastern lands were to be shared by all Cherokees; the Western 
Cherokees were to have a just proportion of officers in the first elec- 
tion, although they were to take their chances in succeeding elec- 
tions.”® 


Conditions, however, were not as bright as might be supposed. 
Congress decided that the War Department had possibly inter- 
fered too much in Cherokee affairs, and the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs made an exhaustive report which concluded that the 
department had enflamed rancor among the Cherokees. When the 
House refused to let the report be filed, John Bell of Tennessee 
gave it to the press on July 27, 1840. Of ‘‘Bell’s Suppressed Report’’ 
and attendant circumstances, Grant Foreman says :7° 


At one stage the report said that the department had announced that 
majority rule should control, but when the factions had finally united so 
that four-fifths of the tribe had committed themselves in favor of a fair 
way to produce the peace so much desired, at the instance of the remaining 
one-fifth and General Arbuckle who was moved by bitter animosity against 
Ross, the department reversed its position, and issued an order purporting 
to nullify the action of the nation in adopting and putting in operation the 
constitution and put the whole Cherokee Nation under the military control 
of General Arbuckle. This for reasons assigned, that reports had been 
received that the majority had been guilty of tyrannical and oppressive acts 
from the constituted representatives of the government on the ground, 
Suprintendent Armstrong and Governor Stokes, that the great majority of 
the tribe had adopted the new constitution and that peace at last was in 


sight. 
Instead of the arrival of the period which called for the active inter- 


ference of the Government to protect the Cherokee from “domestic strife,” 
the committee recognize in the order of the Secretary of War of the 6th of 


75 Wardell, op. cit., pp. 37-42. 
76 Foreman, Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 311-12. 
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March, a revival of the practice of government interference in the internal 
affairs of the Cherokees which had recently been suspended; and, instead of 
an interference of the Government for the prevention of domestic strife, the 
order of the 6th of March ushered in a period of unrest, dissension and 
anarchy, by the undisguised attempt to contro] a majority of four-fifths of j 
the Cherokee Nation, and compel them to yield obedience to a government 
dictated by the wishes and interests of the remaining one-fifth. 


However, the Van Buren administration did not have the 
opportunity to pursue its ends, nor did Arbuckle’s efforts reach 
full maturity. On April 4, 1841, John Tyler became President, and 
after long years of waiting the Ross Party Cherokees had a friend 
in the Chief Executive. All during the Jackson and Van Buren 
administrations they had looked to the Whigs for friendship and 
defense, and at last the Whigs were in position to help where it 
counted most. Arbuckle was promptly removed from the Indian 
Country and re-assigned to a smaller command at Baton Rouge, 
to his indignation and that of his friends, because of the political 
enmity between him and Ross.** 


And President Tyler himself told the Cherokees in September 
1841 :78 


I still propose at a future day, to negotiate with you a new treaty; you 
may assure your people that, so far as I have any power or influence to 
effect such results, not justice merely shall be done them, but that a liberal 
and generous course of policy shall be adopted towards them. Upon the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty contemplated, which shall give to the Cherokee nation 
full indemnity for all wrongs which they may have suffered, establish 
upon a permanent base the political relations between them and the people 
of the United States, guaranty their lands in absolute fee simple, and pre- 
scribe specific rules in reference to subjects of the most interesting character, 
a new sun will have dawned upon them 


wee Nien 


President Tyler tried to carry out his promise, even sending 
a commission to Fort Gibson to investigate conditions, but the 
commission produced no practical result. Nor could Tyler in his 
brief presidency bring about a treaty because the demands of 
John Ross ‘‘were so unreasonable as to be wholly inadmissible.’’”9 


After the election of 1844, Arbuckle was sent back to the 
Indian Country where he continued to be at odds with Ross. 
When the showdown finally came in 1846, forcing John Ross’s 
hand, the principal chief moved with alacrity, and he made con- 
cessions, leading to fairly amicable relations with the Cherokee 
Nation, which he could have made in 1838. 


_This action was forced by President Polk who, in 1846, took 
decisive steps to end the deadlock. First he recommended to Con- 
gress that the Cherokee Nation be divided into two parts with each 
group going its own way. Secondly, to justify his position, he sent 


Ibid., p. 318. 
8 Senate Document, No. 298, pp. 13-14. 
79 Ibid., p. 15; Royce, op. cit., pp. 300-301. 
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to Congress a report of 224 pages which review the many, subtle 
shiftings in United States-Cherokee relations, especially since the 
removal.’? 


Speaking frankly, Polk said the Cherokee Nation was yet 
beset by internal feuds, unprovoked murders, and other opress- 
ions against the weaker party. He felt United States intervention 
was needed to stop the feuding, that legislation was needed to 
adjust the difficulties which forced members of the weaker party 
to flee the Nation for asylum, that United States courts should 
try the murderers who were allowed to escape under Cherokee laws. 
“The Cherokees have been regarded as the most enlightened of 
the Indian tribes; but experience has proved that they have not yet 
advanced to such a state of civilization as to dispense with the 
guardian care and control of the Government of the United 
States. ’’81 


The President’s view was bolstered by W. Medill, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who upheld the Western Cherokee 
claims to separation and sovereignty, thus reversing earlier views 
of the War Department®? As for the Ross Party, which still com- 
plained about their sufferings during the removal, Medill said 
frankly, and with much truth: 


They (the Ross group) opposed every effort for their comfortable 
removal till the last moment, when it bacame requisite to use force; and 
they were compelled to leave their homes under circumstances of haste 
and want of preparation; that no doubt subjected them to some sacrifices 
and personal sufferings, which Mr. Ross and his co-delegates have taken 
every occasion to magnify to the utmost of their power. But, even under 
these circumstances—the treaty requiring their removal at the end of two 
years, and the States urgently pressing the United States to a prompt 
execution of that stipulation; and the time having expired—the government 
on the application of the Cherokees extended the period, so as to give 
them an opportunity to make all necessary arrangements for their comfort- 
able removal; and to render that removal the more satisfactory to them, 
they were allowed to manage it entirely themselves. Whatever losses or 
sufferings they may have undergone in being compelled, somewhat abruptly, 
to leave their homes is justly attributable to their having blindly followed 


the advice and instructions of Mr. Ross; and for them, they should hold 


him responsible, and not the United States. Had they, as did their brethren 
of the treaty party, gone to work and prepared for removal during the 
two years allowed them by the treaty for that purpose, they would have 
been comfortably removed, without sacrifice or suffering of any descrip- 
tion. Their course, since their removal west, has destroyed much of any 
claim to the liberal or magnanimous considerations of the government. 


But the most important thing said was Polk’s assertion that 
the Cherokees should be separated and live as ‘‘distinet tribes.’’*4 


80 Ibid., (April, 1846). 

81 Jbid., pp. 1-3. oa 

82 Medill to Secretary of War W. L. Marcy, March 31, 1846, ibid., pp. 3-19. 
83 Jbid., p. 14. 

84 Jbid., pp. 1-3. 
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With that, John Ross moved quickly, and compromised his sternly- 
held position with ease. He persuaded the President to consent to 
a treaty which would hold the Nation together and at the same 
time settle outstanding differences. Conceding, Polk appointed 
on July 6 a commission composed of Albion Parris, second Comp- 
troller of the Treasury; Edmund Burke, Commissioner of the 
Patent Office; and Major William Armstrong, Superintendent 
of the Western District of the Office of Indian Affairs. The com- 
mission worked throughout a hot Washington July, hearing each 
of the three delegations. For the first time, the Ross Party acknow- 
ledged the validity of the New Echota treaty. The new treaty was 
completed before the end of the month, and was ratified by the 
United States Senate early in August. All three Cherokee parties 
came together in a Government office to approve the treaty. 
Coming together was one concession. That, Watie and Ross shook 
hands) was a greater concession.® 


Under this treaty the United States was to issue a patent for 
the land to the entire Nation; all factional difficulties were to be 
considered settled; a general amnesty was to be granted all of- 
fenders; all fugitives were to be allowed to return; laws were 
to be passed giving equal protection to all; all armed police and 
military organizations were to be disbanded; all laws were to be 
executed by civil process; every Cherokee was to be guaranteed 
a trial by jury; the United States was to reimburse for all sums 
unjustly deducted from the five million dollars paid for the east- 
ern lands; Old Settlers were to receive one-third of what was left 
out of the five million dollars reparations of $115,000 were to be 
granted the Treaty Party, including $5,000 each to the heirs of 
the Ridges and Boudinot; plus other monetary settlements between 
the Cherokees and the United States. 


_ (After sixteen years) the Cherokee dissension was healed. After 
eight bloody years, the horror of ambush and midnight murder 
were removed from the minds of the Cherokees. After untold 
deaths and sufferings because of murders, /the Cherokees finally 
were welded together as one people again. y" 
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THE DELAWARE BIG HOUSE 
By H. L. McCracken* 


PREFACE 


At the time of white settlement on the East Coast, the Lenape or 
Delaware Indians formed the most important confederacy of the 
Algonquin-speaking tribe. They occupied a large area in Delaware, 
EKastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and southern New York. Their 
great chief, Tamenend, from-whom the Tammany Society takes its 
name, made the first Delaware Treaty with William Penn in 1682. 


In the 1700’s the Delawares started their movement westward 
because of encroachment of the advancing whites, with the hope of 
preserving their way of life. By 1751 they had formed settlements 
in eastern Ohio where they remained until forced into Indiana in 
about 1770. In 1789 they moved to Missouri and later to Arkansas. 
By the year 1835 most of the tribe had been gathered on a reservation 
on the Kaw River in Kansas; they migrated in 1867 to Indian 
Territory, now Oklahoma. The great majority of the remaining 
members of the tribe are now in Oklahoma, mainly in Washington, 
Nowata, and Craig counties. 


Throughout all the recorded history of the Delawares, great 
emphasis is placed upon their religion and particularly their annual 
ceremony in the ‘‘Big House’’ where they gathered for revival of 
their spiritual life and to pay homage to a higher being. 


It has been said that the Delaware Big House ceremony, of all 
the Indian beliefs, was the nearest approach to christianity. It 
stressed humility of spirit and conduct, dependence upon the benevo- 
lence of spirit forces and gratitude for blessings they bestow, suppli- 
eation for the continuance of blessings, the exemplariness of ‘‘clean’’, 
sincere behavior toward man and spirit, altruism, consideration for 
the aged and the afflicted, the injunction against violence and war, 
the value of concentrated spiritual unity in worship, the assumed 
dignity and barbaric grandeur of rites. In particular, the Big House 
ceremony endeayored to insure and promote human health and 
welfare, regardless of tribe or race. 


The Delawares’ unfailing belief and faith in a higher spiritual 
force and their continued devotion, culminating in the annual Big 
House ceremony, no doubt sustained them throughout their many 


* Mr. H. L. McCracken is of Delaware Indian descent, now serving as Chair- 
man of the Delaware Business Committee, with his home in Bartlesville where he 
is connected with the Phillips Petroleum Company. His contribution to this num- 
ber of The Chronicles was written at special request because of his interest in the 
history of the Delaware Big House.—Ed. 
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years of suffering and hardship in their forced moves westward. 
In their last move, which was to Indian Territory, one of their first 
tribal acts was to erect a place of worship, the Big House. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BiG House AND THE CEREMONIAL 


Twenty-nine years have passed since that last October the 
Delaware Indians gathered for their religious ceremonies at the 
Big House near the Caney River, west of Copan, Washington County, 


S. 
q 


“ 


Oklahoma. The building, which was used only for the annual twelve- | 


day meeting, fell into ruins in the late 1920’s and early thirties. No 
evidence of it remains today. The old logs decomposed and were 
burned by present owner of the land, Ardell Large, several years 
ago. The carvings were saved and a small piece of the center post 
has been retained. 


. Most of the elder Indians who understood the mysteries and rules 
of the ritual are gone. Their children and grandchildren became so 
involved, so well integrated in the ways of modern living, that all 
that remains of the Big House are many memories and a few relies. 
Even the memories sometimes prove illusive for those who crowd 
memory’s door grow older every hour. Yet, the things held in 
memory’s grasp are changeless. A memory from childhood remains a 
child’s impression. An adult’s memory of the same incident is from 
a mature point of view.. Not many events of Delaware history have 
been recorded but have been passed orally from generation to gener- 
ation. 


The Big House was constructed of rough logs in stockade 
fashion, ‘‘Ten logs high’’ in one deseription (John Falleaf’s). The 
original roof was of bark. In 1913 the building was remodeled and 
handspht shingles were used.!* There are varying reports on exact 


1The late Frank G. Speck, of the University of Pennsylvania, made a study 
of the Delaware Indian ceremonies published in two volumes: A Study of the Del- 
aware Indian Big House Ceremony (Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harris- 
burg, 1931); and Oklahoma Delaware Ceremonies, Feasts and Dances (The Amer- 
ican Philisophical Society, Philadelphia, 1937). These books are available to re- 
searchers in the Oklahoma Historical Society. M. R. Harrington, now of the 
Southwest Museum in Los Angeles, California, is the author of Lenape Religion 
and Ceremonies (Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 
1921). A history of the Delaware tribe with the Big House receiving mention is 
in A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma by Muriel H. Wright (University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1951). 

a The Delaware Big House stood about six miles east of Lawrence, Kansas, 
during the reservation days in that state (1830-67). Soon after the Delawares pur- 
chased land among the Cherokees and settled in what is now Oklahoma, they erected 
the Big House on the Little Caney River. At the time of allotment of lands in 
severalty (1904) , the Dawes Commission set aside an acre several hundred yards 
from the original site, and the building was moved to this location. The 1913 re- 
pairs were made on the old building at this site. A sectional map of this location 


sent to the Editorial Department through the kind interest of Mr. Paul Endacott, ~ 


of Bartlesville, shows the site about 300 feet southwest of the center of Sec. 18. 
T. 18 N., R. 12 E. in Washington County, Oklahoma. This is on the west side of 
Little Caney River, about two miles northwest of Copan, north of Dewey—Ed. 
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f: size of the structure. One source reports the building as being 40 feet 


_ long, running east and west, and 2414 feet wide. Another says it was 
| 27 feet by 52 feet. At the eaves the building was about six feet high ; 
at the ridgepole about 14 feet high. 


There were doors at both the east and west ends of the building. 
The west door was used only when the sacred fire was carried from 
the building. Two large chimney holes in the roof were the only 
other openings. 


Large carvings of the human face were the only decorative 

features of the ceremonial building. On the huge central post which 

_ supported the ridgepole one face was turned to the east, the other 

_to the west. One half of each face was painted red and the other 

black. Smaller faces adorned the six posts supporting the walls of 

_ the house and the four door posts. One of the original large carved 
faces is now on display in Woolaroc Museum, Bartlesville.? 


The faces represented the great spirit and were not worshiped 
themselves. Pat Patterson, director of the Woolaroc Museum, quotes 
a Delaware as saying, ‘‘You have the figure there in sight, but the 
unseen spirit is back of it.’’ 


Mrs. C. O. Davis, Dewey, attended Big House ceremonies with 
her grandparents when she was a little girl. Her father, Sam Ander- 
son, was a singer for the ceremony. Children did not take part in 
the ceremonies but were allowed to go in the House if they kept 
absolutely quiet. ‘‘I remember walking into the Big House’’, mused 
Mrs. Davis. ‘‘The faces seemed to be looking right at me from a great © 
height. My grandmother explained that they stood for the one great 
spirit who sees all. When praying, we did not bow our heads but 
looked up to the great spirit.’’ 


Some authorities on Indian history theorize that the red right 
side of the face symbolized living beings and the black left side the 
dead. However, Freddie Washington, Copan, one of the appointed 
attendants at the last Big House meeting in 1927 says that the red 
side stood for good and the black side for strength. Mr. Washington’s 
father, the late Joe Washington, was a priest of the traditional 
Delaware rites in Oklahoma. Frank Wilson led the last ceremony 
in 1927. 


John Falleaf of Caney, Kansas, has mentioned a Delaware belief 
which might follow along with the idea that the black (left) side 
of the carved face symbolized strength. He said if a man was left- 


2 Another of the carved faces from the Delaware Big House was presented to 
the Philbrook Museum, Tulsa—Ed. 

3 Face painting, one half red and one half black, was employed by the leader 
in some ritualistic practices of the Southeastern tribes, especially the conjuror”’ 
in the ball game (Choctaw, Cherokee), and has been interpreted to indicate “time 
—day (red) and night (black), primitive symbols of the clock.—Ed. 
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handed, he was believed to be powerful because the left side was the 
heart side. 


Mrs. Dennis Frenchman, Copan, who is the daughter of the 
late Chief Elkhair, has a number of the ceremonial pieces which were 
used in the Big House services. Chief Elkhair was one of the principle 
leaders in these annual Big House ceremonies. 


In the Delaware mind the Big House was more than four walls 
and a roof. Big House was representative of the whole world. The 
floor was the earth, its four walls the four quarters, its vault the sky. 
The center post was believed to link the great spirit or creator with 
his people. The term Big House also refers to the ceremony performed 
in the temple. If the Indians carried on their services properly, they 
believed there would be a good spring, good summer, good fall, good 
winter and no earthquakes. 


According to a Delaware legend related to Mr. Falleaf by his 
grandfather, ‘‘Many, many long years ago the Delawares quit their 
church completely. After a bit, an earthquake started. The earth 
trembled and shook for days. Finally, a spirit appeared to the people 
telling them to return to the Big House or else, - -! The Delawares 
did rebuild their Big House, again held their annual services, and 
the earthquake ceased.’’! 


The spirit which appeared was called ‘‘Misi’ng.’’ His face was 
half red and half black and he was clothed in bearskin. The carved 
faces on the House posts were supposedly replicas of this spirit’s 
face. 


The man responsible for the annual ceremony which lasted twelve 
days was referred to as the leader. His position, held in high honor 
and esteem, was more or less hereditary. The leader for each genera- 
tion passed his knowledge to a son, nephew or younger cousin so that 
someone would be ready to take over when he was no longer able to 
‘‘bring in’’ the meeting. 


That phrase ‘‘bringing in’’ seems to be a general term referring 
to making all meeting arrangements, appointing three men and 
three women as the special attendants for the twelve nights of 
services, inviting people to attend, and the actual leading and con- 
ducting of the ceremonies. Naturally, the leader had to be a man 
inspired to his task. According to Delaware tradition he was in 
communication with the supernatural world because of a vision 
of power in his youth. 


It was an honor to be appointed an attendant by the leader, but 
there was hard work attached to the honor. The leader always called 


4This tale, in slight variation, is also included by Speck in A Study of tl 
Delaware Indian Big House Ceremony. ee 
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(From Harrington’s Monograph, Heye Foundation, 1921) 


John Anderson and Mrs. Elkair in Delaware (Lenape) costume 
for the Big House Ceremonial near Copan, Oklahoma. 
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for a meeting in mid-October after the crops were in and fall plant- 
ing taken care of. Several days before opening ceremonies the six 
attendants came to the Big House. They pitched their tents on the 
north and south sides of the small open square just east of the temple. 
Women lived on one side and the men on the other. Mrs. Davis says 
she remembers the area just in front of the Big House’s east door 
as being completely bare, hardpacked and neat as a pin. If a chosen 
woman attendant had small children, friends and relatives were 
glad to care for them while she fulfilled her task. 


_ First duties of the attendants were to prepare the building for 
use after its year of vacancy. Old style mud mortar was put in cracks 
between the logs. Some distance in front of the Big House a support 
of saplings was erected for the twenty-gallon kettle in which the 
women attendants cooked the blue corn hominy which was served 
in conclusion of each night’s meeting. Wood had to be zathered 
and chopped for both the sacred fires inside the building and the 
cook fire outside. Inside, the packed earth floor was swept with 
turkey wings for brooms until the floor was perfectly smooth. 


Some of the former attendants for Big House ceremonies in- 
eluded Freddie Washington, his mother Mrs. Joe Washington, Frank 
Wilson, John Falleaf; of course, there are many others. Arnold 
Jackson, Charlie Elkhair, Joe Washington and Frank Wilson all 
served as leaders or speakers. In addition to the leader, attendants 
and singers, there were also the drummers. M. R. Harrington states 
in his writings there were only two drummers. Some of the Indians 
who attended meetings when children thought they remembered four 
or six. Jim Jackson, Dewey, has recorded some of the songs which 
were sung only at the annual ceremony in order that they may be 
preserved. 


The fires inside the Big House were considered sacred. They 
were ignited by a primitive fire-drill rather than white men’s 
matches. Elm wood only was burned. The fire-drill was operated 
with a pumplike motion which required some skill. According to 
Delaware belief, a man had to be living right in order to strike fire 
quickly. If he was deceitful, he might work all day without success. 


The two fires were kept burning constantly until the ninth day 
of the meeting. Then the ashes were carried out the west door (used 
only for this purpose). A new fire was then started symbolizing 
a fresh start in all affairs of life. Also, on the ninth night, carved 
drumsticks and prayer sticks and individually owned turtle shell 
rattles were brought into use during the ceremony. 


When the attendants had all in readiness for the meetings to 
commence, the Delawares and their families came to the camp ground 
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which lay a bit beyond the attendants tents and the open square.° 
As the people pitched their white tents (not tepee), unloaded pro- 
visions, greeted friends and relatives, the encampment took on a 
pienie air. Meals were cooked over open fires in front of each 
family tent. Many families had special equipment which they kept 
for Big House camp. 


The children ran and played in the wooded area around the > 
tents. If they strayed too far away or became too wild and ‘rollick- 
ing, a sort of “‘bogie man’’ would come running suddenly from a 
wooded slope shaking a gourd in frightening fashion. The children 
would scuttle for their tents as this creature wearing a_bearskin 
jumper and mask, half red and half black, approached. The 
ereature was called the ‘‘Misi’ng,’’ and one can see his direct 
relation to the spirit of the legend and the carved faces on the Big 
House posts. Parents gave the children plug tobacco which they 
handed to the Misi’ng to placate him. This took considerable nerve 
on the part of a child. Most boys and girls were twelve or fourteen 
years old before they realized that the Misi’ng was a man of their 
own tribe masquerading as the spirit. He served the purpose nicely 
in keeping the children close to camp on their good behavior. 


Tribal costumes were not required for the ceremonies. Those 
Indian families who had preserved Indian apparel, however, did 
wear it with great pride. Men and women attending the meeting were 
seated according to the clan; Turkey, Turtle or Wolf. Men and 
women sat separately in the space allotted their particular clan. A 
child always took the clan of his father. Married women retained 
their original clan designation. Other tribes were welcome to come to 
the Big House, also. They did not have the same clan names, of 
course, but were seated with the Delaware clan most nearly cor- 
responding to their own. For example, members of a Bear clan 
would be seated with the Delaware Wolf clan. 


Each night the leader gave a speech or sermon. First, he stated 
the rules of the meeting. He reminded the people that they had 
gathered to pray to ‘‘Gicelemec *kaong,’’ worship him, and give 
thanks for good health and the good things put in the world for 
their use. Sometimes he spoke of the life beyond this world.* Each 
evening the speaker’s talk followed a similar line; sometimes he 


5 Speck has this to say with reference to the Attendants in the Big House 
ceremony (ibid., p. 60): “The Attendants at the Big House ceremony are highly 
honored with their position as workers whose services, as they are observed by the 
Great Spirit and the lesser deities, are bringing deep blessing not only to them- 
selves but to the whole of mankind.... . [Their duties included] “sweeping the 
‘White Path’ in the Big House after each circuit of the dance, the kindling of the 
sacred fire with the fire drill, keeping the worshippers from falling asleep, driving 
dogs away from the premises and other labors, constant but blessed.” —Ed, 

6In Harrington’s Lenape Religion and Ceremonies portions of a sermon by 
Charlie Elkhair are given which included all these subjects. Speck also quotes 
from Big House talks in his books. 
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had more to say than at others, naturally. Always, however, he 
tried to tell his story as his father and grandfather had told it. 


After the speech the leader started a rattle made of turtle shell 
around the room. If a man had a vision which he wished to tell, 
he took the shell. He recited his vision in sing-song style. The cere- 
monial singers and drummers picked up his words and rhythm. 
Then the teller or celebrant started dancing and those in the audience 
who wished, followed him. When the dance was finished, the turtle 
shell was passed to the next man who had been blessed with a 
vision, and desired to tell his story. The ceremony dances were not 
giddy things, but were solemn for the purpose of giving thanks, 
petitioning forgiveness. Between the singing and dancing of each 
vision was a short intermission. During this period it was proper 
for people to enter or leave the Big House. 


Those who desired, smoked during the intermission, also. A 
mixture of sumac leaves and tobacco was available inside the Big 
House. The individual could smoke his own pipe or one provided 
along with the sumac-tobaceo. 


The night’s meeting was not over until the turtle shell rattle 
had made the rounds back to the man who recited first. Sometimes 
there were so many wishing to tell of visions that the ceremony 
went on until past daybreak. In later years, however, as interest 
in the Big House waned and attending crowds dwindled, the meet- 
ing was usually over shortly after midnight. At the conclusion of 
the meeting the hominy or corn mush prepared by women attendants 
was served. The group cried the prayer word, ‘‘Ho-o-0!’’ twelve 
times and then were dismissed until the next night. Incidentally, 
the number twelve had great religious significance because it was 
believed it took twelve years to reach heaven after death. 


One Delaware woman, who attended the Big House when she 
was a small girl, says she remembers being put to bed in their tent 
because she grew so sleepy while the rest of her family attended the 
meeting. When her folks returned to the tent, they would awaken 
her to give her some of the good warm mush which had been served. 


In the daytime the camp was comparatively quiet until noon 
while the adults rested from the previous night’s ceremonies. After 
the noon meal some of the men chopped wood, and women stacked 
it for the family campfires. October nights were cold, and the fires 
provided warmth as well as cooking facilities. 


Practice singing sessions were held during the day. In this 
way music was handed from old to young. Some families who lived 
fairly close went home for short periods during the day to attend to 
farm chores. There were, no doubt, much visiting and recounting 
of the year’s happenings among the campers, too. 
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An aura of mystery surrounds the Delaware vision just as the 
answering of a Christian’s prayer often defies description. In 
Delaware vernacular a vision was in no sense a dream since the one 
experiencing such had to be wideawake at the time. Generally 
these visions appeared in one’s youth and by reason of this vision 
the individual throughout his life was filled with hope and inspira- 
tion and power. No longer did his rough life hurt. He had a vision 
to sustain him and it was during the Big House ceremonies that he 
told others of his experience. 


It is felt by students of Delaware tradition that many parents 
““pushed around’’ the children just to encourage them to experience 
a vision. In reality, the parents were deeply interested in their 
children’s welfare. 


On the fourth morning of Big House a deer hunting party was 
formed. Chief hunter was appointed by the Big House leader. He 
paid the chief hunter a yard of wampum. This wampum was small, 
tublar, polished beads made of a hard sea shell. It was the medium 
of exchange used during the twelve days meeting. Singers, drum- 
mers, attendants all were given wampum by the leader. Wampum 
had low monetary value, but great spiritual significance. When 
passed between parties it served as a pledge of sincerity and spirit 
and purity of purpose. 


The chief hunter selected as many assistants as he wanted to 
go along on the expedition. At noon the hunting party was served 
a special meal of hominy or mush in the Big House. The women 
attendants also prepared sacks of food to be taken on the trek. After 
eating, the hunters formed a row and a blessing was asked by the 
meeting leader that they might have luck in killing the deer. 


The hunters left on horseback to be gone three days. If a deer 
was shot the first day out, it was immediately sent back to camp 
so that the people could be happy over the good fortune. Any other 
deer shot were not brought in until the party returned to camp. A 
game-pole waited in readiness on the east side of the Big House. 


The game-pole was a tree completely stripped of bark and leaves. 
The deer carcasses were hung on the upper branches. One Delaware 
woman said that the first time she saw a gumdrop tree used in 
contemporary Christmas decorations, she was reminded of the 
game-pole she saw when a child at the Big House. 


In early days when game was plentiful along the Caney River, 
hunting parties brought in nine or ten deer. When this happened, 
the hunters returned shooting their guns and raising a happy 
hullabaloo. If luck was not so good, the groups came back to camp 
very quietly. In later years deer hunting became very difficult. 
John Falleaf recalls that one year when he was chief hunter, not 
a single deer was found, much to his embarrassment. The deer meat 
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was cooked by the attendants and served at the meeting feasts 
each night for the rest of the ceremony. The deerskins were pre- 
sented to needy older people of the tribe. In the unfortunate years 
when no deer were shot, beef was eaten. 


On the twelfth night when the women of the tribe related their 
visions, another rite was observed, also. First, cedar leaves were 
burned in the Big House fires because cedar smoke was believed 
purifying. Then two women were each given a small bark dish. 
One dish contained tallow and the other a red paint made from a 
weed and rocks. Each person in the Big House received a daub of 
red paint on his left cheek and a bit of tallow or grease at the 
hairline. Two men attendants then painted and greased the carved 
faces, drumsticks, deerskin drums, prayer sticks and the turtle 
shells. 


On the last morning the fires were carried from the Big House 
after a concluding ceremony which lasted until nearly noon. All 
men, women and children filed out the east door and formed a row, 
north and south, facing east. All cried together the prayer word 
‘“Ho-o-0!’’ or ‘‘Ha-a-a!’’ six times standing and six times kneeling. 
The twelve-day meeting was then finished and the Big House closed 
for another year. 


The only semblance left of Big House religion is the Peyote or 
Native American Church.’ Its members have also adopted some of 
the Catholic ideas to their own religion. In this northeastern Okla- 
homa vicinity the American Native Church conducts an annual tent 
meeting on the farm of Freddie Washington and his mother. 


7 Speck, Oklahoma Delaware Indian Ceremonies, Feasts and Dances, p. 6. 
The Native American Church” has a charter from the State of Oklahoma, and 
counts its members principally among the Indian tribes in Western Oklahoma who 
use peyote asa part of the sacrament in their religious practices. The charter for 
the incorporation of this church was given by the State on October 18, 1918. The 
central church of the organization was established at E] Reno, Oklahoma.—Ed. 
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EARLY MINING CAMPS IN 
NORTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA 


By A. M. Gibson* 


Few states have surpassed Oklahoma as a supplier of national 
and international mineral needs. Her coal and oil industries es- 
pecially have received considerable literary recognition. Another 
significant Oklahoma mineral contribution has been made by Ottawa 
County’s lead and zine mining enterprises. This northeastern 
Oklahoma county, as a rich segment of the fabulous Tri-State 
District, has produced over a billion dollars worth of these minerals. 
Yet, this industry and its region have drawn the attention of very 
few writers and scholars. The Tri-State Lead and Zine District 
extends through Jasper and Newton counties in Southwestern 
Missouri; Cherokee County in Southeastern Kansas, and Ottawa 
County in Northeastern Oklahoma. Tri-State mineral riches were 
first exploited commercially in the Missouri section in 1848. Pros- 
pecting the deposits through the years, the miners were led westward 
into Cherokee County, Kansas, in 1876. Oklahoma’s portion of the 
Tri-State District was opened in 1891.1 From 1880 to 1950 the 
Tri-State District was the world’s leading producer of lead and 
zine, and for the last thirty-three years of this production epoch, 
Oklahoma mines made the greatest contribution.” 


Each district discovery was rated as the richest in the world. 
Statistics show, however, that Oklahoma’s section of the district 
was the most extensive and heavily mineralized of all. Because of 
this, Ottawa County has been the scene of the deepest mines in the 
district, in some cases extending down to 450 feet. Many of the early 
Missouri and Kansas workings seldom ran below a depth of fifty 
feet. In the Missouri-Kansas section of the field, three to six percent 
mineral extracted out of each ton of dirt and rock raised from the 
mine workings was considered profitable. It was not uncommon, 
however, for Ottawa County mines to produce from ten to thirty 
percent mineral for each ton of material hoisted to the surface. In 
spite of the relative richness of Oklahoma deposits compared with 


*Arrell Morgan Gibson is Professor of History and Government and Chair- 
man of Social Sciences in Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma. Dr. Gibson has 
made a special study of the history of the Oklahoma section in the Tri-State mining 
area, his contribution to this number of The Chronicles having been adapted from 
his thesis titled “History of the Lead and Zinc Industry of the Tri-State District” 
in receiving the Ph. D. degree from the University of Oklahoma.—Ed. 

1Luther C. Snider, Preliminary Report on the Lead and Zinc of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma Geological Survey Bulletin No. 9 (Guthrie, 1912), pp. 61-65. 

2See A. J. Martin, Summarized Statistics of Production of Lead and Zinc in 
the Tri-State Mining District, U. S. Bureau of Mines Information Circular No. 7383 
(Washington, 1946), pp. 46-64. 
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other district fields, several factors at first compromised this advan- 
tage. One was the presence of an iron sulphide or pyrite material 
in the ore. It was difficult to extract this in the milling or refining 
process, and it made Oklahoma mineral sell for up to $15.00 per 
ton less on the Joplin ore market.$ 


Abundant ground water also was a problem, and heavy pump- 
ing costs made Oklahoma mining more expensive. If the mines were 
not constantly pumped out, the workings filled with water, equip- 
ment and timbering rusted and rotted, and mine shafts became in 
a sense little more than deep wells. Oklahoma lead and zinc ores, 
except for those at Peoria, were imbedded in solid rock which made 
it necessary to use more drilling and explosives to loosen and break 
the underground ore face. An advantage of the rock overburden 
was that cave-ins were less frequent than in the Missouri-Kansas 
section of the district. A unique problem in the Commerce-Tar 
River mines of Oklahoma was the presence of hydrogen sulphide gas. 
Men could stay underground only two to four hours at a time since 
temporary blindness followed longer exposures.® Also, in the Com- 
-merce-Tar River area the upper level ores were coated with a black, 
sticky substance called asphaltum. This increased the problem of 
ore processing since the oily material clung to the ore after milling.® 
As mining extended deeper, these hazards generally disappeared. 


Exactly when the lead and zine ores of the Tri-State District 
were first tapped is not known.’ Henry R. Schoolcraft, a pioneer 
Missouri geologist, visited the Tri-State District several times be- 
tween 1818 and 1821 looking for lead ore. Judging from his de- 
seriptions of local geography he might well have followed Spring 
River out of Missouri into Ottawa County. His reports indicate 
that he found lead ore throughout the region from the grass roots 
down.8 


3 Otto Ruhl, “Miami Lead and Zinc District in Oklahoma,” Engineering and 
Mining Journal, LXXXVI (November 7, 1908), p. 910. 

4 “History of Eagle Picher,” Engineering and Mining Journal, CXLIV (Novem- 
ber, 1943), pp. 68-79. : ; -? 

5L. C. Snider, “Oklahoma Lead and Zinc Fields,” Engineering and Mining 
Journal, XCII (December 23, 1911), p. 1229. Fy 

6 Jesse A. Zook, “Joplin District in 1913,” Engineering and Mining Journal, 
XCVII (January 10, 1914), pp. 74-77. Also see “Oklahoma’s New Lead Zinc Dis- 
trict,” Engineering and Mining Journal, LXXXVII (March 6, 1909), p. 496. 

7 District ores occur together. Local mineral specimens indicate both lead and 
zinc insinuated throughout pieces of flint and limestone rock. Vertically, however, 
lead predominates surfaceward while the percentage of zinc increases downward 
until at the present level of workings around 400 feet, zinc occurs in the ratio of 
six to one of lead. That lead was found literally at the grass roots is indicated by 
the fact that even today in freshly plowed fields, one can often pick up cubes of 
raw lead. ; ; : one aks 

8 See Henry R. Schoolcraft, A View of the Lead Mines in Missouri, including 
some Observations on the Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, Soil, Cli- 
mate, Population and Productions of Missouri and Arkansas, and Other Sections 
of the Western Country (New York, 1819); in addition consult his works titled 
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John R. Holibaugh has left an account of how trappers and 


traders collected and smelted local lead ores for shot as early as 1838. 
According to him, the availablity of lead ore with little or no mining 
made the district a periodic collecting center for traders, trappers, 
and Indians. Much as they would cluster around salt licks and 
springs, these early occupants collected the accessible ore, melted it 
over chip fires, and moulded the metal into shot.? The fact that the 
lead was usable with such crude processing is a tribute to its innate 
purity. Erasmus Haworth, a district geologist, has described Tri- 
State lead ore as the purest in the world.!? 


By 1848 commercial mining was well underway in the Missouri 
section of the district. Exploitation of the Oklahoma field, however, 
was to wait for nearly half a century. In view of the many explora- 
tions through and on the fringe of this portion of Indian Territory 
before 1850, it is difficult to account for the general lack of data 
concerning its mineral resources. Danial Dana, the Methodist ob- 
server, voyaged up the Grand, Neosho, Spring, and Cowskin rivers 
into future Ottawa County in 1844, but he made no mention of lead 
mining and smelting or even of the presence of lead ore. Constant 
reference is made before and after 1850 to salt deposits and springs 
along the Grand River, principal drainage stream of the district, 
by various observers, but no mention is made of lead.!! 


Ottawa County did furnish a valuable service during the early 
years of district development in that its rivers served as a mineral 
highway for the Missouri mines. Until 1870 there was no railroad 
connection for the district. Lead ore was smelted into pigs (moulds 
of seventy to eighty pounds), loaded on flat boats, and floated down 


Journal of a Tour into the Interior of Missouri and Arkansas, from Potosi, or Mine 
a Burton, in Missouri Territory, in a Southwest Direction toward the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Performed in the Years 1818 and 1819 (London, 1821), and Scenes and Ad- 
ventures in the Semi-Alpine Region of the Ozark Mountains of Missouri and 

Arkansas, which Were First Traversed by DeSota in 1541 (Philadelphia, 1853). 

9J. R. Holibaugh, “Early Mining in the Joplin District,” Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, LVUI (December 1, 1894), p. 508. 

_ _10Erasmus Haworth, Annual Bulletin on Mineral Resources of Kansas for 1897, 
University Geological Survey of Kansas (Lawrence, 1898), p. 20. Tri-State lead is 
peculiarly pure and nonargentiferous, containing practically no silver. In other 
lead producing areas of the world this metal contains traces of silver, arsenic, anti- 
mony, and similar impurities. See Wallace H. Witcombe, All About Mining (New 
York, 1937), p. 147. 

11 Daniel Dana, Journal of a Tour in the Indian Territory, 1844 (New York, 
1844), pp. 25-29. No mention would be made of zinc before 1870 largely because 
this mineral had only a slight commercial use prior to this time. Zinc in the early 
Missouri mines of the district was considered a detriment to processing the lead 
ore and was thrown outside the mine workings on the debris pile. At Granby, Mis- 
souri huge pieces of zinc were used to construct a fortress to protect miners’ 
families during Civil War raids. See George C. Swallow, Geological Report of the 
Country along the Line of the Southwestern. Branch of the Pacific Railroad, State 


of Missouri (St. Louis, 1859), p. 37, and Granby News Herald, Centennial Edition 
June 1, 1950. 
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the Spring and Elk rivers to the Neosho, thence on the Grand, Ar- 
kansas, and Mississippi to New Orleans. A local miner at Neosho, 
_ Missouri, G. W. Moseley, showed considerable interest in the Indian 
Territory section of the district during 1850 by his letter to the 
editors of the Western Journal :18 


¢ The only obstacle to the rapid development of the mineral resources 
_ of southwest Missouri is remoteness from navigation. You are aware 
that South Grand River flows entirely through the Indian country, 
- emptying into the Arkansas about five miles below Fort Gibson. If that 

small wedge of land belonging to the Senecas, Seneca-Shawnees, and 
-Quapaw Indians lying west of Newton County was attached to the state 
_ it would add greatly to the growth of that part of our state, and rapidly 
: increase the growth and development of one of the finest sections of 
- southwest Missouri. A fine flourishing border town would grow up; 
" steamboat navigation of the Grand would take the place of road wagons; 
and thousands of acres, now lying waste, would soon yield up their hidden 

sreasures ..... It is the intention of the different mining companies in 

Newton County to charter a steamer to come up the mouth of Cowskin 
: (In the Seneca country) next spring and carry off their lead. 


? 


Moseley’s reference to ‘‘hidden treasures’’ in this northeastern 
_portion of Indian Territory infers some early knowledge of the 
existence of mineral there. H. A. Andrews, incumbent agent in charge 
of the Quapaw Agency at Miami, avers that oral reports indicate 
Ottawa County lead ores were processed for shot by Indians and 
hunters around 1870.14 Mine operators from the district’s Joplin 
field showed considerable interest in Ottawa County as a future 
mining field shortly after the Civil War. One exploratory expe- 
dition from Missouri went into the region in 1878.5 The fact that 
knowledge of lead ore in Indian Territory existed before 1891 makes 
it difficult to account for the slowness in exploitation.1® While 
there was private knowledge of its existence, yet no official notice 
“of its presence was taken until 1883 when the Quapaw Agency 
official reported that lead had been found at the surface near Peoria 
on the east side of Spring River." 


Three factors might help to explain the slowness in developing 
Ottawa County ores. First, until 1890, operations iff the parent 


12That Tri-State District rivers were used quite early for transporting local 
products to market is indicated by Muriel Wright, “Early Navigation and Com- 
merce Along the Arkansas and Red Rivers in Oklahoma,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
VIII (March, 1930), pp. 63-88. Holibaugh describes the use of district streams 

_ specifically for lead transportation in “Early Mining,” p. 508. 

13“Mineral Wealth of Missouri,” Western Journal and Civilian, VI (1853), 
pp. 229-234. 

14H. A. Andrews Interview, August 24, 1953, Miami, Oklahoma. Also see 
Irene G. Stone, “The Lead and Zinc Field of Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collec- 
tions, VII (1902), pp. 243-260. : 

15F, A. North, The History of Jasper County, Missouri (Des Moines, 1883), 


16 Haworth, op. cit., p. 25. 
17 United States Bureau of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for 1883 (Washington, 


1884), p. 80. 
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portion of the district were small and scattered. The Missouri- 
Kansas resources were extensive enough to absorb the capital and 
know-how of the district. Around 1890, eastern capital entered the 
district in considerable quantities making greater sums available 
for mining development. Also, the pattern of operations changed 
from the predominance of small independent operators and partner- 
ships to more highly capitalized operations, with large crews work- 
ing for a single employer. The most significant deterrent to early 
mining in this portion of Oklahoma was the fact that the minerals 
in Ottawa County were situated on Indian Jands under the juris- 
diction of the-Quapaw Agency. This undoubtedly held up exploita- 
tion until leasing arrangements could be worked out. The uncer- 
tainty of lease tenure, largely because of the hostility of Indian 
agents toward non-Indian leaseholders!’ is another reason that might 
help explain the lack of earlier mining exploitation in Indian 
Territory. 


The fact remains that Tri-State operations were encroaching 
all around the northeast fringe of Indian Territory in a gradual, 
absorptive fashion throughout the 1870’s and 1880’s. By 1873 
several lead mines were in operation astride the Missouri-Indian 
Territory border some four miles south of Seneca.!® This would 
place Tri-State operations hardly a stone’s throw from Peoria, the 
first district camp in Oklahoma. Add to this the acknowledgment 
by the Quapaw Agency report of 1883 noting the official discovery 
of lead ore at Peoria,?° and one has the inevitable augury for this 
portion of Indian Territory. 


Ottawa County’s first mining camp was a town of sorts before 
the rush of 1891. In 1882, a postoffice had been established,?4 
and shortly it possessed a general store and school. Following the 
pattern of operations in the parent Missouri-Kansas field, a New | 
Jersey corporation, the Peoria Mining, Construction, and Land 
Company negotiated the first lease on mineral lands around the 
town at three to five percent royalty for the Indian freeholders.?” 
Subsequently the mineralized area was laid out in mining plots of 


ee ae States Bureau of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for 1895 (Washington, 
> Pp. : 

19 Garland C. Broadhead, Report of the Geological Survey of the State of Mis- 
a4 1873-1874, Missouri Bureau of Geology and Mines (Jefferson City, 1874), 
p. . 

20 Indian Affairs, Annual Report for 1883, p. 80. 

21 This Post Office was “Fourmile,” established August 23, 1882, in the Qua- 
paw Nation, Indian Territory, with John Markey as postmaster. It did not operate 
from December 10, 1884, to February, 1885; and was finally discontinued effective 
October 15, 1892, mail to Melrose, Kansas. —George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices 
within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 
(Summer, 1948), p. 203. | 

22 Charles N. Gould, et al., Preliminary Report on the Mineral Resources of 
OHahoma, Oklahoma Geological Survey Bulletin No. 1 (Norman, 1908), p. 40. 
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200 feet square or larger, and subleased to actual mining compaines 
for a production royalty of fifteen to thirty percent. 


Peoria mushroomed into a typical mining camp within a month 


- following the negotiation of the Peoria Company lease. In 1891 there 


were 1,500 whites in Ottawa County. More than half of these were 


estimated to be engaged in mining.*! Judging from this, it would 


appear that Peoria camp had a population of around 800. Three 
business establishments, a hotel, blacksmith shop, postoffice, and a 
cluster of crude dwellings grouped about the mines comprised Peoria. 
The community’s schoolhouse survived the rush. Since the camp 
was small compared to Joplin or Galena, Peoria operators found 
it difficult to hold an adequate labor supply. The labor situation 
became so critical that women and children were employed to pick 
up and clean the ore for market. Another disadvantage facing 
the Peoria camp was the lack of transportation facilities. The local 
ore produced had to be hauled by wagon to Galena or Joplin.”6 


District promoters, noting the narrow limits of the Peoria field, 
believed ore production there would never justify extending a rail- 
road to the camp. Peoria’s limited ore reserves caused the camp to 
decline about as rapidly as it had developed. The population of 800 
in 1891 had declined to 205 in 1896,?7 and only the scars of mining, 
ugly mill refuse heaps and gaping slashes in the earth still testify 
to its short-lived economic preeminence. Between 1891 and 1945 
Peoria produced 2,698 tons of lead valued at $133,754 and 3,420 
tons of zine valued at $91,695.78 


Most district mining men agreed that Peoria was the southern- 
most extension of the Tri-State District. Their estimate appeared 
to be corroborated when no new strikes were made within a five 
mile radius of Peoria.28 Then in 1897 an accidental discovery oc- 
eurred that completely shifted the district’s mining equilibrium. In 
that year a farmer digging a shallow well struck rich lead ore on a 
tract four miles north of Miami, Indian Territory.*® This discovery 


23 For an extended discussion of leasing and royalty problems, see Arrell Mor- 
gan Gibson, “A History of the Lead and Zinc Industry of the Tri-State District, 
Unpublished PhD Thesis, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 1954. ; 

24 United States Bureau of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for 1891 (Washing- 


_ ton, 1892), p. 244. 


25 Snider, Preliminary Report, 61-63. This is notable since the Oklahoma Con- 
stitution adopted subsequent to the Peoria strike, forbids the employment of women 
and children under 16 in mining. ; 

26 John S. Redfield, Mineral Resources in Oklahoma, Oklahoma Geological 
Survey Bulletin No. 42 (Norman, 1927), p. 95. : 

27 United States Bureau of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for 1896 (Washing- 
ton, 1896), pp. 149. EK 

28 Martin, Summarized Statistics, p. 64. ; 

29 Mineral deposits had been quite continuous and contiguous throughout the 
Missouri-Kansas portion of the field. The mineralized zone at Peoria appeared to 
be a sort of ore-bearing island. 

30 Daily Oklahoman, 22 August, 1897. 
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in a sense opened up the Jast frontier for the Tri-State District. 
Repeated strikes west of this one resulted in the emergence of 
twelve new mining camps. 


In these new Oklahoma mining camps, a single rule was applied: 
Follow the ore. Before the: interurban trolley or good roads and 
automobiles connected the new field with larger district population 
centers such as Galena or Joplin, miners coming to the Oklahoma 
camps simply built shacks or erected tents right on the mineral 
lease close to the mine opening. If the discovery proved to be 
sufficiently extensive, more miners and camp followers arrived, 
and the collection of tents and shacks mushroomed into a camp. At 
least chirteen mining camps in Oklahoma ean be identified. In addi- 
tion to Peoria, there were Tar River, Commerce, Hattonville, Douthat, 
St. Louis, Hockerville, Picher, Cardin, Quapaw, Sunnyside, Lin- 
eolnville, and Century. The camps followed the ore deposits, and 
new discoveries extended the limits of each camp. 


Quapaw, Lincolnville, and Sunnyside each following the ore 
deposits of its sector coalesced finally into Quapaw, and collectively 
were listed as such in the official reports. Tar River and Hatton- 
ville eventually met over an ore seam and eame to be designated 
as Commerce, a camp that enjoyed a sustained mining existence. 
Douthat, St. Louis, Hockerville, Century, Cardin, and Picher were 
situated in the same general mineralized area and eventually were 
extinguished by depletion of mineral and the encroachments of 
Picher and Cardin. 


Miami is listed as a mining camp in the Bureau of Mines 
reports. Actually, Miami is situated at least four to five miles 
south of the Tri-State mineralized zone. This town has been impor- 
tant as a mine supply and marketing center and today houses a 
large number of miners who commute to the county mines and mills. 
Yet, it cannot qualify as a mining camp. Of the thirteen camps 
that are distinguishable, only five enjoyed a sustained existence 
sufficent to receive listing in state and national geological mining 
reports. These were Picher, Cardin, Quapaw, Commerce, and Peoria. 


Camp population often rose and fell so rapidly that official 
census returns could not be taken. Between the decennial 
censuses of 1900 and 1910, Lincolnville boasted a population of 
1,200 in 1903, but this had diminished to 200 by 1907.31 The United 
States Census Reports indicate the rapid rise and decline of the 


31 Redfield, Mineral Resources, p. 95. 
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leading Oklahoma mining camps in response to the available mineral 
supply.** 


In each of the camps, a wild restless atmosphere prevailed much 
like one would find in any western mining region. Each camp fur- 
nished an abundance of ribald entertainment. Several Oklahoma 
mines cost between $50,000 and $100,000 to develop. This invest- 
ment was often liquidated in less than two months.’ Such an easy 
environment of wealth encouraged a speculative, restless pattern of 
living. Skilled miners were scarce and wages were high. By 1916 
underground shovelers were earning as high as $8.00 per day.*4 
Few economic regions in the entire United States could boast of 
comparable wages. If wages were high and easy to come by, it was 
just as easy to be separated from one’s earnings. : 


The last and most exciting camp in the district was Picher, and 
a detailed description of its evolution will indicate what life must 
have been like in the other camps. The Picher Lead Company of 
Joplin, while drilling prospect holes in an isolated farming area 
northeast of Commerce in 1914, made a rich strike. Over the new 
mineralized zone a camp named Picher grew up overnight.» A 
Daily Oklahoman correspondent has left a vivid description of 
Picher—the last bonanza of the Tri-State District. It is fitting that 
the district’s colorful mining history should have such a climactic 
ending :%6 


This is the story of gold. Fifty square miles of gold. That is what 
the .... Oklahoma zinc and lead mining district is today. It will be a 
good deal bigger a year from today—how much bigger, nobody can say. 
The golden area is growing constantly, swiftly ..... Drill derricks are 
sprouting up multitudinously. You see them everywhere. They punctuate 
the prairie now..... They fairly leap at you from the midst of corn 
fields. You see the derrick’s ugly shape breaking the verdure of timber 
land. There are hundreds of these drills chugging the incessant chorus 
of their search for ore. And they are finding ore with astonishing electri- 
fying regularity ..... The town of Picher has sprung up from the prairie. 
Its forced growth has necessarily been of the shack character. There it 
sprawls on the open plain, a gangling, awkward disheveled characreature, 


32 Data for Table I extracted from United States Bureau of the Census, 
Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Censuses of the United States, 1890-1950 (Washington, 1891-1952) : 


Table I 
Camp 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Peoria 149 144 135 166 189 227 201 
Quapaw 1,319 2,033 1,394. 1,340 1,054 938 
Picher 9,676 7,773 5,848 3,941 
Cardin 2,640 437 
Commerce 1,889 2550 2,608 2,422 2,442 


33 Daily Oklahoman, 12 August 1917. . i 2 

34For a study on district wages see Gibson, “History of the Tri-State,” p. 283. 
Shovelers often earned nearly twice as much as other types of mine labor, due 
largely to the fact that they were paid on a piecework basis. 

35 Joplin Globe, 31 January 1943. 

36 Daily Oklahoman, 12 August 1917. 
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hot as an inferno under its noon sun, and treeless as a desert. Up and 
down its main street the traffic of the district swings ceaselessly; taxis 
sweating in from Miami and Joplin or returning; motor trucks creak- 
ing under their loads of machinery; ore wagons lumbering slowly past, 
and clouds of dust swirling forever. Sanitary conditions are of course 
elementary. There is no public utility service. The water supply, for 
example comes from a deep well. it is pure, wholesome water When 
delivered, but its method of storage is the primitive barrel which stands 
in the front yard. Mostly these barrels are covered, but occasionally 
you can see one with its top off, willingly receptive to whatever wander- 
ing germ or strolling bacillus comes that way. Yet here and there through 
the ugliness the instinct of beauty asserts itself, and what might have 
been a shack is raised to the dignity of a cottage with flower beds and 
vines, and the neatness and sanctity of homemaking. Such is the town 
of Picher, and such are all the other mining towns in the field. 


Concerning government and law enforcement problems attendant 
to a mining camp, the same writer observed that the Eagle Picher 
Company, having leased the mineralized lands from the Quapaw 
Indians, maintained a sort of ‘‘feudal organization’’ over the com- 
munity.*? 


The company employs a deputy sheriff who has authority to enforce 
regulations where needed. The social organization of these mining com- 
munities is rather feudal in character .... Mr. A. E. Bendelari as the 
company’s representative, is a sort of overlord, a court from whose judg- 
ment there is no appeal. He administers the law of the land. Community 
differences which inevitably arise are brought to him for adjudication 
when the litigants are unable to effect a settlement themselves. The com- 
pany control of the land vests its representatives with the power to make 
his judgments binding. Anyone who refuses to accept the court’s findings 
can be dispossessed of his home. Rarely is this extreme penalty imposed. 
Chief offense against which there is no compromise is the infraction of 
the bone dry law. Eviction is promptly decreed against the resident who 
is caught bootlegging. The consequence is that booze has practically 
been eradicated from the camp. When the town was real young it had a 
gambling den called the “Red Apple’—Roulette and Faro were part of 
all camps and Picher was no exception. But prospectors and single men 
were gradually displaced by family men and the “Red Apple” has gone, 
and not even the core is left. 


Mining camps are completely at the merey of nature. Their 
life blood is the mineral ore which nature has concentrated in a 
particular area. Oklahoma’s mining camps are no exception. As 
indicated, some communities had a short existence, others a longer 
lease on life. Regardless of the camp, as the minerals were dissipated, 
the raison d’etre passed and the camp faded. Today, even in the 
extant camps of Commerce, Picher, and Quapaw mining of lead and 
zine has declined drastically, largely due to the diminution of area 
ore deposits. The remaining ore reserves of the Tri-State District are 
classified as marginal, and this makes local operators extremely 
sensitive to national metal prices. When prices are high, the camps 
are revived. When national metal prices are low, the Ottawa County 
mining camps take on a desolated ghost-like appearance. 


87 Ibid. 
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JOHN HOMER SEGER: THE PRACTICAL INDIAN 
A EDUCATOR 


By Jack T. Rairdon* 


The one destined to be known as the ‘‘feared, loved and respected 
‘Johnny Smoker’ ’’ of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians: The one 
of whom it could truthfully be said, ‘‘No other white man ever lived 
who had the confidence as well as the good will of the Indians of 
the Plains,’’! or as another has said, ‘‘He had the confidence of the 
philanthropists of the East and the practical men of the forests and 
prairies of West’’*—John Homer Seger was born in Geauga County 
Ohio, February 23, 1846. 


The Indians’ friend came of stern colonial stock. His great grand- 
father English was a captain in the American Revolution. In his 
unpublished autobiography Seger reminisces, ‘‘Captain English my 
grandfather was teaching school when the Battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought and when the hearld (sic) came riding past the school 
house giving news of the battle Captain English dismissed his school 
at once and went out to organize a company of men for the war.’’® 


He further relates: 


“T also remember the method resorted by Capt. English to keep order in 
his school. The school house was of logs and the floor was of rough punchons 
split out from logs. There was a loose punchon in the floor behind the 
teacher’s desk and when the school became too noisy the teacher would 
rattle this loose punchon and say in a deep base (sic) voice, “The British 
are coming, the British are coming” and then every scholar would become 
quiet at once.’’4 


Originally from Massachusetts, Seger’s mother’s father settled 
in Ohio. He, too, was a pioneer school teacher and a very energetic 
farmer. In many respects one might say he was not only a farmer 
and teacher but was also versatile in every art and craft as was later 
the ease of his illustrious grandson. 


* Mr. Jack T. Rairdon is an instructor in the Department of History in Bethany- 
Nazarene College, Bethany, Oklahoma. He received his M.A. degree from the 
University of Oklahoma. Mr. Rairdon’s contribution on John H. Seger, appearing 
here in The Chronicles was written as a seminar paper in the History Department 
at O. U.—Ed. 

1Dan W. Peery, “The Indians’ Friend John H. Seger,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. X, No. 3 (September, 1932), p. 353. 

2Ibid., Vol. X, No. 4 (December, 1932), p. 572. ; 

8 Autobiography of John H. Seger, Section F, Case 5 in Division of Indian 
Archives, Oklahoma Historical Building, 1, hereafter cited as Indian Archives, 
O. H. S. 

4 Ibid., 1. 
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In the true spirit of the pioneers, Seger’s ancestors moved west 
as the country became more thickly settled. His paternal ancestors 
were of Dutch extraction coming from New York to Ohio. When his 
mother and father were married they moved to a heavily wooded — 
area five miles from neighbors. It was in this secluded spot in a 
house built of logs that marks the birthplace of John Homer Seger. 


Strangely enough Seger says he began going to school when 
but three years of age. He states :” 


I well remember the teachers taking me upon her lap and showing me the 
alphabet and trying to get me to repeat them after her. But I preferred to stare 
up into her face and fixed my wondering admiration upon her very large 
noseda which was the shape of an eagle’s bill. I have never remembered my 
teacher’s name but always remembered the shape of her nose. 


At the age of six, Seger moved with his family from Ohio to 
Illinois. His industrious father purchased a small tavern in the little 
village of Dover. It was here that the youngster would sneak under 
the desk or tables and listen to the early hours of the morning to 
the weird tales of the Indians as told by his father’s traveling cus- 
tomers. Little did he realize, at that early age that one day he would 


personally encounter the strong warlike, uncivilized red men of the 
Plains. 


After two years in business, Seger’s father traded his tavern 
for a farm some twenty miles away. Some three years later the fam- 
ily returned to the little city of Dover for the expressed purpose of 
giving the children of the family a better opportunity for obtaining 
an education at the newly constructed Dover Academy. 


It was in this little Illinois community, at the age of eleven, 
that as Seger points out in his autobiography, ‘‘ Here I first got a taste 
of reading.’’ He was employed to stay with a family at night ‘‘for 
company and to go for the doctor if any were to take sick during 
the night,’’ while the man of the house, Taylor by name, followed 
the business of establishing libraries over the country. He received 
twenty-five cents a week for his labors. A greater compensation was 
the access to Mr. Taylor’s library, Seger recalls :° 


I read the life of Washington and Webster as well as all the revolutionary 
heroes. I then took up the history of the men who figured in the rise and fall 
of Rome and from that to the history of England and her first rulers. Then 
after two years of this kind of reading my world hed widened out far beyond 
the rush bordered swamps of green river and had not only crossed the ocean 
but had sailed with Columbus on his voyage of discovery and had been with 
Cortez in Conquest of Mexico. I rolled aside centuries, had entered Athens 


5 Ibid., 3. 


5a It is a note of interest that the name given to John H. Seger by the Cheyennes 
—Meokany or Woohkinih means big nose or Roman nose.—John H. Seger, edited 


i cmt a Early Days Among the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians (Norman, 
ap. te, 


6Ibid., p. 11. 
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with the wooden horse, had even seen the city of seven hills when it was 
first outlined with a furrow which was plowed with a bull and heifer yoked 
together to a forked stick. 


Incidentally Seger always felt that his. acquaintance with ‘‘the 
people of those barbarous days’’ made it easier for him to understand 
more readily the Indians with whom he later worked. 


While it was expected that Seger would receive his education 
from the Dover Academy, he points out that ‘‘I had not yet gotten 
to point where I could attend school more than three months in a 
year and it took half of that time to learn to study and to get as far 
in my studies as I had been the year before.’”” 


During this period of adolesence and youth Seger was ‘‘learning 
a lot about work.’’ In 1860, he hired out to a farmer by the name 
of Warren Poole. Young John is high in his praise as he describes 
his employer, ‘‘Besides being a good thorough farmer he was a man 
with a high sense of honor and he was a patriotic Christian gentle- 
man. And as I worked in the field with him most of the time his ex- 
ample and precept did much toward shaping my character.’’§ 


As the War Between the States developed, the Seger family 
was against the slavery issue and cast their lot with the Union. They 
were for ‘‘Honest Abe’’ Lincoln. At the first call of troops his two 
older brothers enlisted but John was too young, and besides he was 
needed at home. 


In an interesting fashion Seger relates his activities in the early 
days of the war, ‘‘I joined a boy company of boy guards. This com- 
pany paraded the streets dressed in a pair of blue overalls with a red 
flannel stripe on the outside seam and with a cap on. We called our- 
selves the Dover Tigers. A young man who had returned from three 
months service was chosen to be our captain, and we drilled at night 
on the common.’’® 


In the fall of 1863 Lincoln issued a call for three hundred thou- 
sand soldiers. It would appear that in the Dover, Illinois, area the 
young men were a bit reluctant to enlist. For in a description of a 
war meeting held in the local Methodist Church Seger says: 


Speeches were made songs were sung but it seemed as if no one would 
inlist. When it seemed as if the meeting would be fruitless my father a man 
then forty-nine years of age past the age subject to draft arose and stepped 
forward and said, “If the young men will not inlist the old men will have to. 
He then walked up and put down his name... After this the young men 
rose up in a body and pushed forward until 100 names were enrolled. The 


pastor of the Church added his name to the roll and was elected Captain.10 


oo 


TIbid., p. 12. 
8 Ibid., p. 12. 
9 Ibid. p. 13. 
10 [bid., p. 13. 
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Leaving young John in charge of the family, the elder Seger 
marched off to defend the Union cause. After serving eight months 
in which ‘‘he percipitated in the battle of Fort Henry’’, Seger’s 
father was discharged on account of disabilities. For several months 
it was very doubtful as to whether he would regain his health. 


Dan W. Peery suggests that in 1864 John H. Seger enlisted in the 
Union army and served under General Sherman. Apparently he was 
with Sherman on his march to the sea. By this time Peery says, ‘“He 
(Seger) was a fully developed man; vigorous and robust—a perfect 
specimen of young manhood. He had indomitable energy and a pleas- 
ing personality. He had no false pride and was not afraid of work.’’™ 


The Reconstruction period was a new era of prosperity for the 
young returnee. There were many improvements to be made. Houses 
and barns had to be repaired or built. Employment was on the in- 
crease. There was work for every one who wanted to work. By his 
early practical training he could turn his hand to any work required. 
In his evaluation Peery says, ‘‘John H. Seger was skilled in many 
erafts and trades. He knew how to mould brick and to build a brick 
kiln and burn the brick and to build them into a wall. He was a stone 
masow and plasterer and could also do blacksmith and carpenter 
work,’’18 


It was while engaged in logging and saw mill work in the lum- 
ber regions of Wisconsin that Seger was employed as a mason in the 
United States Indian Service. Alvin Rucker asserts, ‘‘It was his pro- 
ficiency in those vocations (timber worker, stone mason, brick maker 
and lime burner) that caused the government to employ him and 
locate him at the Darlington Cheyenne-Arapaho Indian Agency 
which had been authorized by President Grant only three years 


before as an aftermath of the battle of the Washita, November 27, 
1868.’’! 


In a letter to John D. Miles, the Indian Agent for the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoes, written November 20, 1872 from Muscotah, Kansas, 
Seger pens, ‘‘I shall start for the Indian Territory by the 15th of 
December if nothing happens to prevent. If you can give me any 
recommend or advice that will be of service to me in getting from 
Wichita it will be thankfully received.’’!4 He arrived at the agency, 
or Darlington, located one and one half miles northeast of Fort Reno 
on Christmas Eve. This was, what might well be called, the historic 
beginning of nearly sixty years of labor among the Indians of the 
Plains. The earnestness, skill and industry in doing well every task 
assigned him attracted the attention of the Indian agents as well as 

11 Peery, op. cit., p. 358. 

12 [bid., p. 353 


13 Alvin Rucker, “Johnny Smoker Stories” Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma) January 7, 1934. 


14 John H. Seger to John D. Miles, November 20, 1872, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 
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every other representative of the government. One has said, ‘‘Mr. 
Seger’s record stands the highest in Washington, D. C., for his 
actual service to the Indians.’’!® 


Often it was difficult to secure a superintendent for the school 
work of the Indian agencies on account of the war like demonstra- 
ticns of the Indians. Roy Temple House relates that on one occasion 
““the Indians’ raid frightened the superintendent of the school work 
at Darlington so thoroughly that he packed his belongings and fled 
north never to return.’’!° 


Faced with the problem of filling the vacancy left by the de- 
parted or scared school man, the Indian Agent Miles listened very 
wisely to his wife who had been observing the plasterer’s pleasant 
relations with the Indians and the excellent influence he exerted over 
them. She said to her husband, ‘‘Why not appoint Mr. Seger sup- 
erintendent ?’’!* 


From the viewpoint of formal education this would have been 
a most unwise choice. As Rucker suggests, ‘‘Seger’s scholastic edu- 
eation was not above what would today be called the end of the 
eighth grade.’’"!* One glance at his correspondence reveals ‘‘the 
weirdest sort’’ of spelling and punctuation. He has been accused 
of never spelling a word twice alike. There were those in high places 
of the Department of Indian Affairs who considered him ‘‘ woefully 
ignorant’? and threatened to drop him from government service 
because of it. On one occasion a civil service clerk states jovially 
‘Well, Mr. Seger is not a good speller but if you don’t think he is 
running this whole business just stay around a few days.’’!® 


While the monthly school report reveals that the text books used 
were the McGuffey Series, it would appear from Seger’s report that 
he made little use of the ‘‘blue back speller.’’ For he writes in long 
illegible style :?° 


To the Hon. Commissioner of Indian Afares I would like to say that 
the school at the present time is in a varey flourishing condition the chil- 
dren are verey helthy attend to thear classes promptly and regular doe all 
thare work chearfully the primarey classes are making varey rappid im- 
provements in mastering the rudaments and they are learning to speak 
the English language varey rappidly Since the past month we can sea a 
varey marked improvement in every bransh that is taught. The boyes ar 
instructed in evrey bransh of farm work also wood choping fense building 
taking care of stock driving nales and sawing. The girls are instructed in 


15 As quoted in Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 94, p. 101. 

16 Roy Temple House, “Captain Seger and Early Oklahoma,” Sturm’s Oklahoma 
Magazine, V (February, 1908), p. 48. 

17 Peery, op. cit., p. 360. 

18 Rucker, “Johnny Smoker Stories.” 


19 Peery, op. cit., p. 352. 
20 Monthly School Report for Cheyenne and Arapaho Indian Manual Labor and 


Boarding School, February, 1876, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 
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every bransh of house work together with neadel work nitting brading 
mats ete. 


It is quite evident that in the next month’s report Seger made 
use of a secretary. For both the spelling, punctuation and penman- 
ship is much improved. He reports: 


I have to report a continued prosperity of the school during month 
just past. We have added 28 additional scholars to our family making a 
total of 95 scholars in school and an average for the month of 8244 scholars. 
Each month shows an improvement over the preceding one in every branch 
taught. The parents of the children appear to take a great pride in not 
only the improvement of the children but in everything pertaining to the 
school and are continually urging the children to obey the rules ad learn 
as fast as they can.21 


While there were marked gains in the enrollment figures, as 
late as 1881 John D. Miles accuses, ‘‘ At present not 25% of the chil- 
dren of school age are in school which is no fault of the Indians, but 
that of the Government which has given them this pledge and as a 
matter of fact and history the Indians must necessarily become suf- 
ferers and the Government be compelled to bear the consequences 
of its neglect of duty in not providing for the education of every 
child on the reservation.’’2” 


It is evident that Agent Miles was justly proud of his appointee 
as he reports to the Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Lawrence, 
Kansas two years following the appointment :7* 


Friend Seger’s persistent efforts, untiring energy and unbounded faith 
in the ultimate success of his undertaking backed up with an efficient 
corps of assistants and co-workers has brought about cheering and happy 
results in the one hundred and twelve children entrusted to his care. His 
great object has been to incorporate in the system of this school, not only 
letters but all of the industrial pursuits that was possible. 


Something of his sacrificial spirit is expressed in a letter from 
the Indian Agent Miles to William Nicholson in July, 1876 :?4 


When Seger pays all his help and his bills for extra subsistance etc 
he will come out about even—minus his own salary or very nearly so. He 
has never yet received one dollar from the government on his contract and 
has been forced to borrow money to pay some needy of his help and to 
purchase necessary supplies at great disadvantage for want of funds. 
Yet he has suffered nothing to operate against the welfare of the school. 
Can he not now receive his full pay ($3000.00)24a without delay? 


21 Ibid., (March 31, 1876). 

22 John D. Miles to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Tenth Annual Report, 
September 1, 1881 in Cheyenne-Arapaho Documents, p. 111, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 
_ 3 John D. Miles to William Nicholson, Fifth Annual Report, August 31, 1876 
in Cheyenne-Arapaho Documents I, p. 679, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 

4 John D. Miles to William Nicholson, July 1, 1876 in Cheyenne-Arapaho Doc- 
uments 1, p. 515, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 

; 24a For services rendered in educating, boarding, washing clothes and other- 
wise caring for at $6.50 per student per month. Based on voucher signed by John 


D. Miles April 1, 1876 to be found in Che -A ho D 
Cae a con ere nd in eyenne-Arapaho Documents, I, p. 188, 
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_ §. A. Gilpin, Chief Clerk of the Office of Indian Affairs, was 

certain in his approval of the Miles’ appointment. For he says, ‘‘The 

_ affairs of this agency have run on so smoothly for the past two years 

that the main object of interest was the school, which is run under 

a contract with Mr. John H. Seger, this being the second year of his 

management. It is the largest and in many respects the best Indian 
school I have found.’’?5 


While he was a man of scanty schooling, he learned the tongue 
spoken by the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, and was also a master 
of the Indian sign language. He had the very firm conviction that 
the only way to civilize the red man was through his children. He 
was confident that so long as the Indians regarded the white man 
as their natural enemy nothing could be done. It is not difficult to 
see that he worked to develop his red brothers into Christians and 
American citizens. 


“‘He did not assume an arrogant superiority in the council of 
his Indian friends,’’ says Dan W. Peery, ‘‘But was tolerant to their 
views however erroneous they might seem.’’6 Peery further sug- 
gests, ‘‘He taught them that the Golden Rule and not the spirit of 
revenge was the correct principle to apply in their relations with 
other people; that it was more honorable to make a friend than to 
take a scalp.’’?? 


While he was not an ordained minister of the Gospel and did 
not come among the Indians to preach, he did read and interpret the 
Seriptures to them. Joe Creeping Bear, an Arapaho Indian, testifies, 
‘We had old time slates and pencils to do our writing with and the 
picture of Jesus was the first one J had ever seen and I had never 
heard of Jesus until I came to Colony.’’*8 


In 1904, Francis E. Leupp, who was Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs at the Mohonk Conference says, ‘‘John Seger was not only 
the best educator but the best missionary”®* among the Indians.’’?® 


Throughout his tenure of office, Seger was desirous of estab- 
lishing a school on the basis that it would eventually be almost self 
supporting and at the same time furnish his students a ‘‘start’’ in 
the world upon the completion of their course. He was a firm ad- 


25 Peery, op. cit., Vol. X, No. 3 (September, 1932), p. 363. 

26 Ibid., p. 353. 

27 [bid., p. 353. 

28 Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 100, p. 385. 

28a When Grant was a candidate for the presidency, the Quakers secured from 
him a promise that if he were elected he would put civilians in charge of the frontier 
posts and allow the churches to control the Indian agencies. So it came about that 
Darlington agency was for several years in charge of the Quakers. House, Cap- 

tain Seger and Early Oklahoma,” p. 45. However Seger was identified with the 

Dutch Reformed Church according to the necrology to be found in Chronicles of 
Oklaho VI (March, 1928), p. 96. 

29 dias Bi cit., Vol. X, No. 3 (September, 1932), p. 354. 
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vocate of the philosophy—learn to do by doing. He expected the 
students of the school to live at the institution just as they were 
expected to live when they returned to their respective homes. As 
one authority puts it, ‘‘The whole idea of this school was to make 
self supporting useful citizens out of these children whose home 
life had been that of the tepee of the untutored Plains Indians.’’%* 


On one occasion Seger states :3 


The way the pupils are advancing in civilization is a source of much 
gratification to us and to me for I have always had a pride in these schools. 
The most noticeable progress is seen in the younger ones. Indians of the 
ages of five to seven years are most susceptible to training; frequently 
they are able to speak English after the first six months. The older Indians 
take pride in the accomplishments of the children and now instead of re- 
tarding our work they give us every assistance. 


This becomes even a greater achievement when one remembers 
that while the Arapahoes were friendly, the Cheyennes were proud 
and less inclined to mingle with the whites.*!* Seger says of the lat- 
ter, ‘‘They were a stronger, more war like people. They had fought 
their way for a thousand miles to this country and were not disposed 
to bow the neck.’’®? But bow their neck they did. For as Grace Law- 
ton points out, ‘‘Mr. Seger worked with a band of reckless Indians 
who had only thirty ponies but now are among the wealthiest and 
most influential of the Cheyenne Tribe. This is a striking example 
of what a practical teacher can do with the red man.’ 


He was a practical teacher, Washeen Robinson, a former student 
of Seger School intimates, ‘‘J. H. Seger used to come to the campus 
to play with us children .... I think that was his way to train us 
not to be afraid of him.’’*4 The Cheyenne Transporter reports through 
its ‘‘Local Items’’ column, February 10, 1881, ‘‘J. H. Seger returned 
from Atchison Saturday and resumed charge of the Arapahoe 
school. While at that city he purchased a number of games for the 
Arapahoe children under his charge. Now those youngsters have 
big times learning and playing the said games.’’?5 


Joe Creeping Bear further emphasizes, ‘‘Mr. Seger would not 
stay in his office, he would get out and work. He would plow with 
a walking plow and have a crowd of us Indians dropping corn in the 
furrows. We have made such good corn that we have had to fill our 
barns full and pile the rest of the corn in ricks on the ground.’’%8 


30 [bid., p. 352. 

31 The El Reno News (El Reno, Indian Territory), September 7, 1899. 

31a To call a Cheyenne a white man was considered one of the worst insults 
that could be offered him. —Seger, Early Days Among the Cheyenne-Arapaho In- 
dians (Norman, 1934), p. 48. 

32 [bid., p. 23. 

83 Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 61, p. 130. 

34 Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 42, p. 231. 

35 Cheyenne Transporter (Darlington, Indian Territory), February 10, 1881. 

36 Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 100, p. 387. 
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““T have interested myself in their domestic affairs,’’ writes 
Seger to his Indian agent, ‘‘and when at work with them either in 
the brick yard, the field or wherever our labor called us, I have 
conversed with them about their future hopes and prospects.’’8? 


Repeatedly ‘‘the little man with the big red nose’’, as Seger 
was affectionately known among his Indian friends, would endeavor 
to show them the folly of their ‘‘hand-to-mouth’’ way of doing things. 
It was not an uncommon thing for the Indians, before Seger’s time, 
to spend their money about as fast as they earned it—too often on 
things of no real value to them. However, after the wise counsel of 
the ‘“‘genuine Washington Chief,’’ the monicker that others attached 
to Seger, it was not unusual to see the Indians investing the greater 
part of their earnings in mules and large horses with which they en- 
gaged successfully in agriculture and freighting. Others bought 
chickens, bedsteads, stoves, tables, chairs and many other articles 
im use among civilized people. 


In an evaluation of his experiment Seger says, ‘‘Indians are 
like children. They need as much advice as to how to spend their 
money as to the manner of getting it. When they see the advantages 
of investing in something that will help them to earn more money 
they will improve very rapidly in domestic economy.’’?8 


A further testimonial of the practicality of Seger can be found 
in an article appearing in the Wichita Eagle by an authority on 
Indian education, Charles F. Meserve, Superintendent of the Haskell 
Institute at Lawrence, Kansas in 1889. He states :°9 


It is patent to a casual observer that the Indians thoroughly believe 
in Superintendent Seger. This is because he has been with them so long, 
and has always been true and faithful to their interests. He is well known 
throughout Oklahoma by the white people as well as the Indians and there 
is no one respected more highly by the most intelligent and influential 
white men of the Territory. They recognize him as a man of sound sense 
and solid character who has acquired a vast amount of practical knowledge 
in the broad but severe school of every day experience. 


John D. Miles in his report to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs in September, 1881 continues to be high in his praise, in saying :*° 


The practical knowledge possessed by these gentlemen [W. J. Hadley 
and John H. Seger] in the management of such important factors in Indian 
civilization supported by a corps of teachers and other workers worthy 
of the positions occupied by each has brought about results quite satis- 
factory. The progress of the children in their studies has been excellent 
and their knowledge of many industrial pursuits has kept pace with their 
literary training. The deportment of the children has been better than ever 
before. 


87 John H. Seger to John D. Miles, March 31, 1882, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 

88 Ibid. 

89 Peery, op. cit, p. 570. 

40 Jobat D. Miles a Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Tenth Annual Report, 
September 1, 1881, Cheyenne-Arapaho Documents, p. 111, Indian Archives, O. Hes: 
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Speaking of deportment, Roy Temple House points out, ““Cap- 
tain Seger*!* took charge of the school and instituted some salutory 
reforms in the line of the more rigid discipline.’’* However, though 
a strict disciplinarian it is said of Seger by one of his ‘“boys’’—Joe 
Creeping Bear, ‘‘Mr. Seger was always kind to the Indians and when 
we did mean things, he would say, ‘Boys I hate to punish you but I 
have to.’’42 In this connection Peery avers, ‘‘He had not only phy- 
sical courage, but the shrewdness of logic that would even conquer 
the savage pride of the red man.’’# 


In summing up the secret of Seger’s success Alvin Rucker ex- 
claims, ‘‘His sudden promotion or transition from artisan to school 
superintendent was due to his executive ability and his understand- 
ing of how to get along with Indian children only six years removed 
from the nomadic life of the plains, the buffalo chase and the war 
path.’ ’#4 


The year 1875 proved to be an eventful one for John Homer 
Seger. In addition to his appointment as school superintendent, he 
also made a trip to Atchison, Kansas where on October 6 he was mar- 
ried to Mary Esther Nicklas of Manlius, [llinois, who became and 
remained his help meet for nearly fifty-five years. In high tribute 
Dan W. Peery says, ‘‘No true story can be told of the work of Mr. 
Seger among the Indians that does not pay tribute of praise to his 
wife, Mrs. John H. Seger. She was indeed ‘a pioneer woman.’ ’’ He 
continues, ‘‘With a bond of sympathy for humanity, even as exempli- 
fied by the untutored Indian, proved herself to be a real help mate 
in the work of educating and civilizing these people.’’* 


Mrs. Seger was the first white woman with her family in Washita 
County, and made her home in the first house built in the County. 
Hight children were born into the Seger home. Their son James served 
as the Seminole postmaster; Jud was a Washita County Commis- 
sioner; Neatha was a newspaper editor in Geary.*** Other members 
of the family include Bessie, Lena, Harry and John. 


_ 40a John H. Seger was always spoken of as Captain Seger. The regular army 
dfficers never liked to hear a civilian called by a military title. Dan W. Peery re- 
members upon one occasion Captain Woodson almost rebuked him for speaking of 
Mr. Seger as Captain Seger. He said “Captain Seger! Captain Seger! When did 
John Seger become a captain?” However, the civilian Indian agents were always 
called major. —Peery, “The Indians’ Friend John H. Seger,” p. 360. 

41 House, op. cit., p. 48. 

42 Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 100, p. 389. 

43 Peery, op. cit., p. 572. 

44 Rucker, op. cit. 

> Peery, op. cit., Vol. XI, No. 2 (June, 1933), p. 845. 

45a Mr. and Mrs. Neatha H. Seger were the parents of James Lloyd and 
Genevieve Seger who is a member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Her brother, James Lloyd Seger, was a casualty of World War Il. 


ze 4 Ses = a B-24 Liberator, he was killed in action over Germany on Febru- 


John Homer Seger DAN! 


While stress, to this point, has been placed upon the modest, 
unassuming friend of the Indian as an educator, as a man of great 
benevolence and love for his fellowmen, one must not overlook the 
fact that he was also one of the leading colonizers of the Indian ter- 
ritory. In October, 1885, the Acting Agent J. M. Lee writes to the 
Indian Commissioner, ‘‘I know of no better plan than to colonize 
them (Indians! as follows: 150 families 50 miles southwest of Agency 


__on Washita River under J. H. Seger.’’46 


The following February Lee pens: 


Twenty-five Indians under employ J. H. Seger left Agency February 28 
to build and reconstruct wire fences for prospective Indian Colony on the 
Washita River. This is the beginning of what may with proper management 
and aid be the turning point in the civilzing of Indians who may be induced 
to locate there and can be made almost self supporting within ten years. © 
The work for next month will be devoted to plowing, fence building and 
seed sewing. To say nothing of the work in shops, store house and office. 
Many farms will be laid out and numbers of Indians will from necessity 
begin work for the first time. 


In April, 1886 Lee again writes, ‘‘Mr. Seger’s special fitness 
for this work [to take charge of the Indian Colony now established 
on what was known as the Washita Lease], his long experience with 
Indians and their implicit confidence in him renders him almost 
indispensable for success in this great work of Indian industry.’’!® 


In his monthly report dated May 31, 1886 Lee discloses :#9 


One hundred Indians under the leadership of J. H. Seger are now es- 
tablished as the nucleus of this colony on Washita River—50 miles south- 
west of Agency. The Colony is a bee hive of industry; laying out new farms, 
plowing and planting, and cutting logs for houses. The dry weather has 
retarded the plowing, but enough will be done to make a good start this 
season. The future progress of the Colony will mainly depend on the re- 
tention of Mr. Seger. 


It would seem that due to Seger’s special qualifications for this 
work and his thorough knowledge of the Indian character, that there 
would be little question as to his retention. However for several years 
his position was not altogether secure. Thoburn and Wright relate 
that Seger remained in active control of the Colony for twenty years 
until ‘‘The jealousy of younger and better educated men in the 
Indian service and the resentment of politicians and speculators in 
Indian land (whose efforts to spoliate the incompetent Indians he 


46 J. M. Lee to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, October 26, 1885, Cheyenne: 


Arapaho Documents, Vol. IX, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 
47 J, M. Lee to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, February 28, 1886, Cheyenne- 


Arapaho Documents, Vol. XI, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 
48 J. M. Lee to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, April 21, 1886, Cheyenne- 


Arapaho Documents, Vol. XI, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 
"9 J. M. Lee to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, May 31, 1886, Cheyenne- 


Arapaho Documents, Vol. XV, Indian Archives, O. H. 5. 
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had successfully thwarted) resulted in his reduction in rank to that 
of District Indian Farm Supervisor.’’*? 


This appointment which he held until 1915 actually came about 
as the result of a seventy-six epileptic being named to a position that 
Acting Agent Lee had been saving for Seger. Rather than have his 
colonizing plans wrecked Lee fired a telegram to Washington 
‘‘Would ask Department to allow me to name farmer at seventy-five 
dollars per month. Can procure J. H. Seger who is in every way de- 
sirable and can do twice the work with Indians than any other man 
I ever saw at an Indian agency.’’>! 


Seger’s success not only as an Indian educator but as a colonizer 
is verified in an address to the Lake Mohonk Indian Conference in 
October, 1902, in which Charles Francis Meserve says :** 


Much of the success of the allotment of lands in severalty among the 
Indians of the Seger Colony has been due to his very wise, practical and 
judicious management. I have studied him and his work for a number of 
years and I have convinced myself that he is the wisest worker among the 
reservation Indians in the entire country and has done more towards soly- 
ing the real problems of the Indians and in adjusting him to his environ- 
ment than any man living. 


As Seger reached his allotted three score years and ten and 
beyond, there was a note of pathos in his life. There were those in 
places of authority in governmental service who definitely felt that 
since he had given the best years of his life to Indian service that 
some provision for his well being should be made. Jesse W. Smith in 
writing to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs says of Seger, ‘‘He 
yet has apparently several years of usefulness before him, and while 
he has passed the seventieth milestone on the road to life eternal, 


he is active, full of vigor and capable of rendering much good ser- 
vice,’ 58 


In reply to Smith’s passionate plea and recommendation that 
some provision be made for Seger to re-enter the service, E. B. Meritt, 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs says, ‘‘In view of Mr. 
Seger’s long and faithful service among the Indians, the Office re- 
grets that there appears to be no way in which he can be taken care 
of, unless you can utilize his service to advantage in Seger in some 
suitable capacity and carry him on the rolls as a laborer.’’®4 


°0 Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State 
and Its People, Vol. 11 (New York, 1929), p. 872. 

51J. M. Lee to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, March 3, 1886, Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Documents, Vol. XI, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 

52 Charles Francis Meserve, “The First Allotment of Lands in Severalty Among 
the Oklahoma Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XI, 
No. 4 (December, 1933), p. 1041. 


53 Jesse W. Smith to Commissi f Indian Affai Nove 
eo nes. ioner of Indian airs, November 26, 1919, 


54K. B. Meritt to Jesse W. Smith, December 9, 1919, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 
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_ Both Senator Robert L. Owens and Representative James Me- 
Clintiec were appealed to by Smith in his desire for Seger’s reinstate- 
ment. In writing to the Congressmen, Smith avers, ‘‘I have never 
| known any one more thoroughly imbued with a real desire to benefit 
| the Indians than has Mr. Seger.’”> Evidently Smith’s constant prod- 
| ding was bearing fruit. For the day after Christmas of 1919 the 

Indian Commissioner writes MecClintic, ‘‘In view of Mr. Seger’s 
' former long and faithful service among the Indians, I am giving 
| this matter my careful consideration in the hope that suitable ar- 
| rangements may be made whereby he may again be employed in the 
_ Indian Service.’ ’58 


' 

1? Not to be denied, Smith made further appeals to both Senator 
_ Owens and Commissioner Sells urging them to invoke an executive 
order that Seger might be assigned to a position of farmer in the 
Indian Service. The Oklahoma Senator replies, ‘‘Executive orders, 
as I understand it, are rarely issued restoring persons to a Civil 
“Service status and it might be that it would be more expeditious 
for Captain Seger to avail himself of the usual method and re-enter 
the service through a Civil Service examination.’’*’ In his reply 
Commissioner Sells states :°8 


Py It will be impractical to take favorable action on your suggestion. 
I note, however, that Mr. Seger lives but a comparatively short distance 
“away from the school. I therefore see no reason why he should not be 
appointed as laborer at the Seger Agency. If, however, for reasons not 
_ fully understood from your recent letter, Mr. Seger should not be appointed 
to such a place unless living quarters are also provided, I am not averse to 
transferring one of your Agency farmers to a similar position elsewhere in 
the service in order that the desired opening may be made for Mr. Seger. 


It is difficult to determine which was the more jubilant over 
‘the reinstatement—Smith or Seger. For in writing to Representative 
_McClintic, Smith remarks, ‘‘.. .. am glad to state that Mr. Seger is 
at this school in the position of school farmer and I have never seen 
a happier old man in many a year as [he] was. It was possible to per- 
mit him to move into the first house that was built for him here. He 
certainly feels much at home and I believe he will render several 
years of good service.’’®? 


The following June, Seger received his notice of separation from 
service. The Indian Agent Fred E. Perkins explains to Seger, ‘‘This 
comes by reason of the fact that you have reached the age of 70 years 


; 55 Jesse W. Smith to James McClintic, December 16, 1919, Indian Archives, 
PO. H.S 


36 Cato Sells to James McClintic, December 26, 1919, Indian Archives, O. H. S; 
57 Robert L. Owens to Jesse W. Smith, December 20, 1919, Indian Archives, 
m=O. H. S. 

58 Cato Sells to Jesse W. Smith, December 26, 1919, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 
59 Jesse W. Smith to James McClintic, January 3, 1920, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 
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and have served not less than fifteen years*’* and you are, therefore, 
entitled to an annuity under the provisions of the Civil Service Pen- 
sion Law.’’6° 


Desirious of resigning as soon as his claim for the Civil Service 
pension was approved, Seger writes the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs on August 18, 1920, ‘‘I hereby tender my resignation as la- 
borer at the Seger Indian School, Oklahoma at $740 per annum to 
take effect at the close of business August 20, 1920. This action is 
due to the fact I have been retired by reason of the Civil Service 
Pension Act approved May 22, 1920 and since I will draw a pension 
under said Act, I desire to resign from the Service to attend to per- 
sonal matters.’’6! 


After attending to personal matters for nearly eight years, death 
claimed the eighty-two year old friend of the red men of the Plains 
on February 6, 1928 at Seger Colony, Washita County, Oklahoma. 
Joe Creeping Bear acting as a spokesman says, “‘I wish that Mr. 
Seger was still living but he is gone. He gave me my schooling and 
all the rest of the Indians here wish for Mr. Seger.’’®? Then in fitting 
tribute, Creeping Bear pens :** 


I now write a poem that lingers in all of our hearts here in Colony. 
It may not be appreciated by the one that it may fall in contact with. 


Dear Mr. Seger is gone, his darling form, no more on earth is seen. 
He is gone to live o’er the sea on a shore that is ever green. 

How sadly he will now be missed by us at Colony 

His place is sad and vacant for he will never return 


Mr. Seger, darling, is happy with angel’s plumage on, but our hearts 
are sad and lonely to think that he is gone. 


Good Master, Thou hast taken our loved one to the skies, but at the 
resurrection we know that he will arise. 


Farewell, our darling Mr. Seger, our darling, darling dear, the hearts 
of your loved ones are lonely because you are not here. 


59a Mr. Seger has reached the age of 74 years, and has been in the Service for 
approximately forty years. Superintendent of Seger Indian Agency to Commis- 
sionery of Pensions, June 23, 1920, in Division of Indian Archives, O. H. S. 

60 Fred E. Perkins to John Seger, June 22, 1920, Indian Archives, O. H. S. 


$1 John 8. Seger to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, August 18, 1920, Indian 
Archives, O. H. S. 


62 Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 100, p. 387. 
63 bid., p. 391. ee 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN ’89ER OF OKLAHOMA CITY 
& By J. M. Owen 


These remiscences of one of Oklahoma City’s pioneer builders have 
k been contributed to The Chronicles with affection and esteem by Mrs. Lulu 
_ Vaughn Owen in memory of her husband, the late James McKee Owen, 
_ best known in the early annals of this city as “Mac Owen.’ Mrs. Owen 
_ supplied some additional notes used editorially in this contribution and the 
_ typescript from the original manuscript which was written by Mr. Owen 
b at the request of his friends on April 22, 1913. At the time of his death in 
_ Oklahoma City, on October 26, 1952, Mr. Owen was President of the Okla- 
- homa City Federal Savings and Loan Association. A young man of twenty- 
_ four years, who had worked at farming and day labor in Kansas, he had 
come to Oklahoma City at the time of the Opening on April 22, 1889, in 
company with a brother and three other young men, with a yoke of owen. 
«@ team of horses, a farm wagon and a spring wagon. He entered the real 
_ estate business with one hundred dollars cash in his pocket, and from that 
_ time was active in the development and promotion of Oklahoma City for 
a period of sixty-three years. It was with pride that he watched the new 
- building of the Federal Savings and Loan Association being erected at the 
corner of First and Harvey streets, from the basement up but he did not 
live to see it occupied. One large hall on the second floor is named the “Mac 
~ Owen Room,” and a large oil portrait of his likeness hangs on the wall. Mr. 
Owen had five living grandchildren at the time of his death. Another grand- 
son who had been reared in his home was killed at the close of World 
_ War II while ferrying a plane on a mission for the Government. 


—The Hditor 


I, James McKee Owen, was born on a farm about three miles 
west of Ames, Monroe County, Illinois, February 14, 1865. When 
about four years of age my parents moved to Red Bud, Tlhnois with 
their large family, my father being a tenant farmer. I, the eldest 

son, later having to assist in helping to keep the family, could not 
attend school regularly. I was anxious to learn and as soon as my 
_ brother, Fernando, was large enough to help father, I began to 

realize there seemed no chance to rise above a hired hand or tenant. 


In the spring of 1884, after my nineteenth birthday, I became 
- imbued with the idea of going west, and tried to get father to strike 
out, too, He did not seem interested, so J made up my mind to go, 
and persuaded my cousin, Adrien Owen, to go with me. I had collect- 
ed my wages for work with the threshing crew, an accumulated 
amount of $18.50. It was a grave moment, as my parents had lived 
-asimple life. I had never been away from home, and they felt that 1 
was lost to them forever. At Clifton and Vining, Kansas I went to 
_work immediately with a threshing machine; then in the fall and 

winter shucked corn. 

* A terrible blizzard commenced January 1, 1886, that lasted 


“three days, which put me out of a job. I had saved $175.00, so 
concluded I would go and get the folks. When I persuaded them 
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to return with me, the move took all my savings. Brother Fernando 
and I drove through with a team and covered wagon. During the 
hard trip, bad roads and winter weather, we slept in the wagon and 
cooked meals in camp. We left February 17, 1886, reaching Vining, 
Kansas March 14. The folks came later by rail, arriving April 1. 
In the fall of 1886 in company with Sherman Shaffer and George 
Fairchild in a covered wagon (belonging to Shaffer) we went west 
to take some government land. 


We went to Wakeeney, Kansas, but they returned in a short 
time without taking any land. [ filed on a ‘‘tree claim’’ and pre- 
empted another quarter section in Ness County. I worked at odd 
jobs—‘‘sniping’’ on the railroad at $1.10 per day, in a lumber yard 
for some time, then back to my claim before my six months was up 
to build a shack early in 1887. At Kanopolis which was a new town, 
I got work in a brick yard for awhile. By the fall of 1887, with 
winter was coming on, I had become interested in Oklahoma, as 
the opening of this country to settlement was being agitated by 
the ‘‘Boomers’’ and measures were before Congress for its opening. 


Back on my claims again, I found everybody deserting that 
country for no crops had been raised for two years, so I struck out 
to get in touch with the ‘‘Boomers.’’ At Coffeyville, Kansas, I soon 
found a job in a stone quarry, starting in as a day laborer, but soon 
became a good driller. I returned to my claims in 1888, and dur- 
ing the summer hired some land broke, and worked on the Santa 
Fe Railroad section gang again. In September when nearly every- 
body had deserted their claims, I left mine discouraged and down- 
cast for they had cost me all my hard-earned savings for two years. 
After Oklahoma opened, I sold my rights on these two claims for 
$25.00. 


At Arkansas City, Kansas, I determined to wait for Oklahoma 
to open as everyone expected the Oklahoma bill to pass during the 
session of Congress, and I was enxious to try another new country. 
The first job I could find was with a construction gang on the Santa 
Fe, laying new steel rails between Arkansas City and Mulvane, at 
$1.25 per day. Board cost me $4.50 per week. 


D. L. Means who was running a stone quarry down in the 
“Cherokee Strip’’ near Chilocco wanted quarrymen. I went to work 
for him at $1.75 per day, October, 1888, and made good. He had 
men that had been with him for years, and when his foreman had 
one of his eyes knocked out in December, 1888, Means put me in 


eae as foreman. I held this job at $2.50 per day until April 


In company with my brother and two other young men, we left 
Arkansas City for the Oklahoma Country April 11, 1889. We had 
an ox team and farm wagon, and a team of horses and spring wagon 


James McKee Owen 
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one tent and camp outfit. It was great trip: There were no bridges, 
and streams were swollen. We had to build a raft to take our feed, 
chuck, bedding and utensils across the Salt Fork of the Arkansas, 
just south of the Otoe and Missouri Indian Agency; then swam our 
stock across the stream. We crossed the Cimarron at ‘‘the Turkey 
Foot Ranch Crossing,’’ not far from where Ripley is now. This 
river was up but we attempted to drive our ox team across, hitched 
to the loaded wagon. They stuck in midstream just before reaching 
the deepest part or main channel, making it necessary to carry all 
our flour, feed, bedding and supplies across on our heads and 
shoulders. We all had to make several trips each, except one of 
the boys who was so short he could scarcely wade across and keep — 
his nose above water. The water was cold and dirty red, but we 
waded with our clothes on, then all walked to keep warm and let 
our clothes dry on us. Not one of us took cold. 


We reached the border of Oklahoma on the evening of April 
19, and camped on the ridge in the Kickapoo Indian Reservation 
between the North Canadian and Deep Fork in Township 13 N, 
Range 1 East of the Indian Meridian. The Campers were thick all 
along the border, in fact the people completely encircled the country 
to be opened, comprising about 2,000,000 acres. The opening day 
was fine as well as preceeding days and there were fine moonlight 
nights and we could hear people and see camp fires all hours of 
the night. We camped near the Kickapoo Village. The Indians 
beat tom toms and chanted all night, for there had been a death in 
the tribe. All sorts of people in all sorts of conveyances were to be 
seen, all campers. One could not tell a preacher or a banker from 
a farmer or laborer, all were ‘‘rough necks.’’ 


We camped first night, April 22, 1889, on what is now Oak 
Park Addition, Oklahoma City. The next morning early we drove 
to a vacant spot, squatted and pitched our tent, or camp, on what 
is now Lots 17 to 25 in Block 7, in South Oklahoma Addition, corner 
of Noble and Harvey streets. All my party, including my brother, 
left sooner or later. I do not know where any of them are today, 
except brother Ferd; he is near Artesia, New Mexico on land in 
which I own one-half interest. 


I went through all this and never owned or carried a gun or 
revolver, something unusual at that time, but was never molested or 
had any trouble. I felt from the day I landed in this would be my 
future home and have never felt different to this minute, yet I have 
been in almost every state and territory, as well as Canada, and 
have been in almost all of the cities of this country, both north, 
south, east and west, having traveled a great deal for the past 
twelve years. I have taken my family with me north, east or west 
for the summer, for several years; and have been on business trips 
to Washington, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 
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When first landing in Oklahoma City, I searched my pockets 
and took inventory, disclosing the fact that I had $100.10. I decided, 
‘““This is good enough, and I will spend the balance of my days here.’’ 
I went into the real estate business at once, handicapped for I did 
not know how to make out a deed or conveyance of any kind but 
was determined to make a go of the business. I soon formed the 
acquaintance of many people, among them Major L. L. Bell, an old 
Union soldier, past fifty years of age, who was in the business. I 
got in with him and through him soon learned ‘‘the game,’’ at least 
all he knew from his many years of experience in Ohio and Kansas. 
I made money while learning. I soon met Effie M. Vance at her 
parents’ boarding house, or hotel in South Oklahoma Addition. I 
boarded there, fell in love with Effie, and we were married April 
22, 1890. We became the parents of three children, Myrtle, Earl 
Rusk and Faye. 1 When Major Bell returned to Winfield, Kansas, 
I formed a partnership with James M. Vance, engaging in the 
abstract, as well as the real estate business. 


Since the Organic Act did not pass Congress until May 14, 1890, 
there was no county or city government for more than a year, during 
which we in Oklahoma City adopted a charter and proceeded under 
that form without any law for so doing. We had our abstract books 
bought before the County had any. I took off the first instrument 
that went on record in this City or County before the ink on the 
record dried. 


When Vance died in November, 1898, A. L. Welsh bought the 
widow’s half interest in the business in December, 1893. We sold 
the abstract end of our business in 1906, for $20,000. We continued 
in the real estate and loan business. I was elected Register of Deeds 
and served from January 1, 1897 to January 1, 1899, but kept my 
business going. From the first I took an active and earnest interest 
in all public matters, in ‘‘boosting’’ the city, in promoting its 
growth. I ‘assisted in organizing the first Commercial Club and 
have always been a member; served on the Board of Directors several 
years, and always on important committees. 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad was the only 
railroad in Oklahoma at the opening of Oklahoma. The others here 
at this time were induced to build here by local organizations offer- 
ing cash bonuses, right-of-way. I served as one in charge of such 
matters, first in procuring the Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf Rail- 
road (now the‘‘Rock Island Railroad’’). The Organie Act had pro- 
hibited the voting of bonds to aid in railroad building. We wanted 
the “Choctaw”? built from McAlester to this city. The company 
asked assistance, so we held an election and voted $40,060 bonds 
(contrary to Jaw). We then got an act through Congress legalizing 
our bonds, which met with a veto by President Benjamin Harrison. 
We then raised the money by private subscription, which was a task 


, 
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for there was not a person in the City at that time worth over 
$50,000, hence subscriptions were small. Our trials were numerous. 


W. J. Gault, was Mayor of the City at the time. Through him 
and the City Council (after many publie meetings), we evolved the 
following plan of raising the money from public spirited citizens 
and making the non-progressive and non-residents stand their just 
proportion: Under laws existing at that time, the saloons paid city 
license. The city authorities, at our request, passed an ordinance 
allowing the saloons to pay one-half their license in ‘‘ Choctaw Seript’’ 
at the same time authorizing the issuing to all subscribers to this 
donation to the railroad ‘‘Choctaw Script’’ to the amount of each 
subscription. This whole proceeding was without warrant of law 
but it made a market for the scrip and every dollar of it was 
absorbed in that way. Suit to enjom was threatened but never 
instituted for public sentiment strongly supported us. 


We then went after the extension of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad from its terminus at Sapulpa. We built this 
road under a local chartered organization of which I was a charter 
member and director; the other charter members were 8S. A. Stewart, 
Henry Overholser,! T. M. Richardson, Henry Will, Sidney Clarke, 
F. M. Riley, F. L. Dobbin, and C. G. Jones. Under existing laws 
we had to obtain the right and permission from Congress to con- 
struct the road through the Indian Territory. The first bill we got 
through President Grover Cleveland vetoed. We got another through 
two years later. It took about five years from the time we organized 
to get the road under construction to this city. Again, in addition 
to all our time, cost and trouble, we had to raise another bonus of 
$50,000 for this road, and turned it over to the ‘‘Frisco.’’ Soon 
after we raised $25,000 more to get them to extend the line on to 
Quanah, Texas. Our commercial importance dates from the securing 
of the ‘‘Frisco.’’ Guthrie, the capital city, was a strong competitor 
for this road, and it is recognized to this day that it would have been 
the City of this State had it not been for our energy, foresight and 
untiring efforts and boosting spirit in getting this road. 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway was next induced to 
build here from Parsons, Kansas. After years of dickering we got 
that company interested. I was one of the committee of twenty 
men that signed a guarantee to them that we would furnish free 
railroad terminals in the city and a right-of-way through the county. 
We raised what we could by subscription which was about $42,000 
which fell far short of being sufficient, so it cost each individual 
member of the Committee more than his proportion in cash in 
addition to all sorts of time and trouble. Here again our strong com- 


1 Mr. J. M. Owen assisted Mr. Henry Overholser in securing money for several 
Oklahoma City projects, among them the building of the Overholser Opera House, 
now Warner Brothers Theatre on Grand Ave. 
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petitor for the railroad was Guthrie, and its citizens succeeded in ¥ 
getting a branch line from Fallis. 


The Act of Congress opening Oklahoma to settlement located 
the Territorial Capital and the United States Land Office at Guthrie. 
People there started out much larger than Oklahoma City, and had 
all the advantages of administration influence. We at once went 
after everything in sight. The Capital was coveted. I was an active 
member of a committee which induced our first, Territorial Legis- 
lature to vote it to this city twice; but failed to get it first through 
the veto of Governor Steele, who had been appointed Governor; 
and the second time, by withholding his approval at the end of the 
session, which had the same effect as vetoing it. 


I have taken an active interest in all campaigns for the capitol 
building from that time to the present (1913) spending time and 
money. It has been up or needed looking after each and every 
session of the Legislature since, including the one now in extra ses- 
sion, which we earnestly hope and believe will pass a bill (now 
pending) appropriating money to commence the construction of 
the capitol. We also want one built that can be used and not be 
ashamed of. The capitol has been located here four times by the 
Legislature, and twice, by popular vote of the qualified voters. 
Many of my co-workers have passed away. I expect to see the 
building under construction soon, and its final completion in three 
years hence. 


I am at present a director of The Industrial Company that is ~ 
handling the bonus scription of $300,000 which induced the Morris 
and Company Packing Plant to locate here in 1910, also director 
in the Packing House Development Company which induced the 
Sulzberger and Sons Company Packing Plant to locate here in 1911; 
we gave them a bonus of $300,000 also. These two propositions 
require time and attention at present for the bonuses are not fully 
paid and each company has acreage they have platted and are sell- 
ing out to assist in raising the money to pay its obligations. The 
Board and Officers serve without salary or compensation. I am 
also one of the directors in the State Fair Association and one of 
the Executive Board, serving without pay.? I was a director in the 
Oklahoma City Street Railway Company for nine years from its 
inception to two years ago. 


I am Vice-President and Director in the Oklahoma City Build- 
ing and Loan Association; helped organize the company (1898) 
which is now in its fourteenth year. I have been chairman of the 
Appraising Board since its organization, and have served without 
pay for it is to encourage the small investor to save money or help 


: * Subsequently, Mr. J. M. Owen served three terms as President of the State 
Fair Association. 
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pay for a home instead of renting. It also provided a place for the 


salaried person to invest and save a portion of his earnings. It has 
accomplished a great deal. I am a Director in a Cotton Mill Com- 
pany just lately organized for the purpose of building or assisting 
in building cotton mills here. I am a stockholder and director in the 
American National Bank, and have been for years. I have been a 
director in numerous companies to promote industries in the past. 
I have taken an active part in all civic improvements, being an en- 
thusiast for public parks and boulevards. At this time we are 
censured by many hundreds of our good citizens for having ex- 
pended $400,000 for the Grand Boulevard and the four parks. I 
am confident that in a few years the people will praise us ‘‘boosters’’ 
for our foresight in pushing through a bond issue for above named 
amount, and buying the land and providing for its future use. 
It is a pleasure to me and my family now to drive around that 
twenty-eight mile boulevard, now oyer a dirt driveway. 


The two public problems now being agitated and soon to be 
solved: First, voting bonds to the amount of at least $2,000,000.00 
to provide for impounding sufficient water for the City for the 
next 25 or 30 years, a city of 200,000 population at least. The City 
as it is, with its present population of 65,000 is too large to have 
to rely on the flow of the river during the dry season. We are ex- — 
pecting advocating storage for six months supply for a city of the 
above named population. Deep wells and shallow well point systems 
are advocated by many, which I with many others think expensive 
in operation and unreliable and would not give confidence to the 
prospective investor. 


Second, the proposition of elevating the tracks of all steam 
railroads in the business section of the city. These questions have 
been up for consideration for the past two years. The Waterworks 
bonds for $1,500,000 have been once defeated but we have worked 
out another plan along the same general lines which seems probable 
we can carry at an early election (in July we hope). 


I have never sought office but the one time as Register of Deeds. 
I served two terms on the Board of Education, and have been im- 
portuned to accept the nomination from my party [Democrat] for 
mayor, city councilman, commissioner and others but have always 
declined, preferring to work in the ranks. I am an ardent supporter 
of our present President Woodrow Wilson and believe he will go 
down in history as one of our greatest presidents, alongside of 
Washington and Lincoln. I have never voted against a bond issue 
for I have been one of the instigators in every instance. 


Wichita Reservation: I was primarily responsible for this 
being reserved by the Government as a National Park [near Fort 
Sill]. It occurred to me while the bill opening the Comanche In- 
dian Reservation to settlement was pending in Congress that it 
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would. be best to have this mountain country reserved for park 
purposes. I introduced a resolution in our directors meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce asking our Delegate in Congress (Dennis 
T. Flynn) to insert such a provision in the bill. He did so. Congress 
passed it. It became a law and I predict it will become quite a 
resort in the future. 


For years our sidewalks made of lumber on all 100 foot streets 
in the business section, of Oklahoma City, were 12 feet wide. I had 
been to Dallas, Texas on business where their walks were narrow, 
and soon after I had to go to Ft. Smith, Arkansas, where I noticed 
the contrast in the width of the sidewalks; on Garrison Avenue in 
the latter city, the walks were 20 feet. We were just ready here 
to commence paving our streets and alleys. I took the matter up 
as soon as I returned circulated a petition among property owners, 
presented it to the City Council asking the members to pass an or- 
dinance extending the streets to 16 feet. It entailed considerable 
expense and trouble to rearrange telegraph and telephone poles 
and water and fire hydrants, but it has proven a wise and proper 
thing. We still have these poles of which I speak; in your time there 
will be no such thing. 


I was endowed with a good constitution, was energetic and am- 
bitious, raised under adversity, and as a tenant, I was imbued with 
an uneconquerable desire to own land and real property. My first 
investments all proved failures. First, I bought two lots in Vining, 
Kansas, paid $50.00 for them. I afterwards traded them for a worth- 
less pony and gave it to father. I finally lost practically all I put 
in western Kansas lands. I bought two lots in Kanopolis, Kansas, 
made a small payment on them, and lost it ail. The tide turned for 
me here. My investments here in Oklahoma City have invariably 
proven good and made money. I believed from the start that a city 
would be built here and I looked forward to the time when I would 
own some inside office building and business houses. Through 
going in debt and many trying ordeals, I have in a measure suc- 
ceeded, never losing faith. In addition to my other holdings, I now 
own one-half interest in a seven story and basement modern office 
building, which I built on Lot one in Block Fifty, under a ninety- 
nine year lease on the lot, the first one made in the City. I also own 
one-half interest in a three story and basement modern Mereantile 
building which I built, (50 x 136 feet) on Lots 6 and 7 in Block 50. 
I also constructed and was part owner of the Security Building on 
the southeast corner of Main and Harvey streets. 


In addition to devoting much time and energy to public mat- 
ters, there have been many trying situations to live through and 
overcome in my own affairs. All of which comes to anyone who 
starts with nothing and attains any degree of success. For the first 
ten or twelve years here I worked almost day and night but did not 
fee it was a drudgery. Mr. Vance (my partner) was a tubercular 
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1889-91 
Oklahoma City: Site of present Huckins Hotel, 
with Owen and Welch office to left. 
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Jury in Oklahoma Territory, 1891. 


Front row, left to right: J. M. Owen, J. V. Smith, George Albright, 
W. M. McCarty, Jno. Roller, Peter Huntemon. Back row, left to 
right: T. P. Hamilton, Jno. Fritz, H. V. Cockrell, Chas. E. Noffsin, 
C. R. Boyington, L. A. Hoover (not shown?), John Casey, J. C. 
Williams, bailiff. (Perjury case: man said not in Okla. Ty. at time 
of opening; proven he was in Ty.) 
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invalid for almost two years prior to his death in November 1893, 
which made it hard on me. My wife, Effie, died May 11, 1900, after 
an illness of two years or more, of tuberculosis, which entailed much 
anxiety and expense. I was left with three small children. My dear 
sister Emma was with me at the time of my wife’s death, she took 
the duties of housekeeper for me. I sent for sister Rena, and got 
her a position in the publie schools. She lived with us, and was 
company for Emma. This condition continued for over five years. 
In the face of all these adversities I made progress financially. I 
never took a vacation from the opening of the country until a sum- 
mer in the late 1890’s when I took eight weeks off; went to Chicago, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Montreal, Quebec, (going down 
the St. Lawrence River in boat) then to Portland, Maine, Boston, 
New York City, then up the Hudson River, over to Philadelphia 
and Washington, also visiting every bathing beach and summer 
resort from Portland to Washington along the Atlantic Coast. 


During these busy years I met and married Maud Blanche 
Calhoun whose brother, Professor Ernest Calhoun, taught musie in 
Oklahoma City. She herself taught in the schools here. Her home 
was in Indianola, Iowa. There were two children by this marriage: 
Gertrude and Nelson.‘ 


4 After the death of his second wife, Mr. Owen married Mrs, Lulu Vaughn 
Hickam on November 21, 1922, who mothered his two young children and grandson. 
She is the daughter of another *89er and Oklahoma pioneer, Thomas Arthur Vaughn 
who made the run on April 22, 1889, riding the family horse, “Prince,” and securing 
a claim where he later made his home, a mile and half south of Kingfisher. Thomas 
A. Vaughn, born on March 10, 1854, in Andrew County, Missouri, was the son of 
Thomas Vaughn, a native of Kentucky, and Hanna Brown Vaughn, a native of 
New York State. The son, Thomas A., was educated in Stewartville Seminary, 
Missouri, and taught school in that state for seven years. He was married in 
1881 to Miss Lucy Saunders, born October 24, 1858, in Nodaway County, Missouri, 
a daughter of William Saunders, a native of Kentucky, and Ellen Simms Saunders, 
a native of Georgia. Mr. and Mrs. Vaughn were the parents of three children, 
Blanche (deceased); Lulu (Mrs. J. M. Owen of Oklahoma City); and Byron, a 
cattleman who lives at Pauls Valley, Oklahoma. 

Thomas A Vaughn had engaged in the mercantile business in Kansas from 
1886, and moved his general mercantile store from Liberal in that state to King- 
fisher in 1889, continuing this business there for nearly ten years. In the mean- 
time, he was successful in his farming operations and the raising of cattle, His 
first home for his family on his Oklahoma claim was a two-room frame house; 
in 1894, he built here a commodious and comfortable house, considered by many 
the finest farmhouse in the Territory. At his home place, he had an orchard of 
1,000 fruit trees, besides 1,000 grape vines and other small fruits in proportion. 
He farmed 500 acres (his homestead and leased lands) devoted to the growing of 
wheat, corn and forage. The barns and other buildings were all modern and up- 
to-date. He also leased large tracts in Dewey County where he grazed his cattle 
in the spring and summer. 

In 1900, he moved to Oklahoma City where he was a member of the firm of 
Kerfoot-Miller-Vaughn Wholesale Dry Goods business, the first wholesale dry goods 
house established in this territory, which later built a five-story structure on Second 
Street, between Harvey and Robinson. From 1905, he engaged in banking and 
the hardware business at different times at Pauls Valley, Maysville and Lindsay, 
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I have been an optimist all my life and have enjoyed good 
health, loved out door sports and especially trout fishing where I 
had a summer home at Grand Lake, Colorado. 


When young, I was requested to and attended Sunday School 
and church regularly. I am a believer but have never united with 
any church, and have no fixed convictions for any creed. I never 
took much to secret orders yet am not adverse to them. Have been 
sought as a member of most every order here. 


I have had a faculty of making friends, and have them in all 
walks of life. My enemies are few. I am not an abstainer. Take a 
drink occasionally, but guardedly for I have always realized the 
danger of acquiring a desire for strong drink and attending results. 
I do not believe in prohibition by attempting to force it on the 
individual by law. People should be educated on the ground of 
self preservation and the evil effects of liquor. 


In conelusion—I have to say from experience, that the most 
thorough, self satisfying, genuine and comforting pleasure obtains 
with anyone from having done his duty. In striving industriously 
to accomplish something. In consistently and unswaveringly work- 
ing to some definite fixed purpose, no obstacle seems too great to 
overcome and the task seems lighter. One thing is certain with that 
spirit uppermost in mind, there is no room or place there for 
pessimism; it cannot exist. I would not have the incidents of my 
early day experiences in this country blotted from my memory 
for anything. Everything about then was new and novel; never 
anything like it before, never since, and I believe can never be again. 
I love this City and feel I am a part of it. I have grown up with 
it and feel I am a part of it. Have grown up with it, and am 
sf pee to it as only one of its founders and constant supporters can 

e. 


Oklahoma. He was a Mason (32nd degree), a Shriner and a Knight Templar. The 
members of his family belonged to and attended the First Christian Church of 
Oklahoma City. Thomas A. Vaughn died in this City on February 8, 1923.—Ed. 

3 The first Building and Loan Company later became “The Oklahoma City 
Federal Savings and Loan Association,” which celebrated its 40th Anniversary on 


December 8, 1938. Mr. J. M. O lected Preside iati 
aa tee a ene Aiba elected President of the Association after 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


_Change of address contemplated by a member of the Historical 
Society or subseriber to The Chronicles should be sent immediately 
to the Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma 


_ City 5, Oklahoma. Copies of the magazine are not forwarded to 


i Dac 2h 


the new address by the postmaster but are returned to the Okla- 
homa Historical Society at our expense. The co-operation of anyone 
on our mailing list in the matter of change of address will save 
unnecessary delay in receiving the quarterly magazine as well as 


save the Historical Society the payment of postage three times 


on a single copy. 


MisTAKEN IDENTITY CORRECTED 


A paragraph of two sentences should be deleted from my article, 
“The Founding of El Reno,’’ the Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol: 


_ XXXIV, No. 1 (Spring, 1956), p. 80. In speaking of John A. Fore- 
- man, a dozen years, before E] Reno was founded, I confused him with 
- John Anthony Foreman who in 1876 was elected steward of the 


Cherokee Asylum for the Insane, Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, near 


_ Tahlequah. 


For an excellent sketch of the life of John Anthony Foreman 
see Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma, Vol. III, 
pp. 1264-1266. He was a Cherokee, a sergeant in the Confederate 


army, and the name of his second wife was Amanda. John A. Fore- 


man (no middle name) was a white man, a major in the Union 


army, and the name of his first wife was Armanda. Thoburn included 


both Foremans in one index citation. 


This error in mistaken identity has been brought to my attention, 
and in order that others may avoid the pitfall, the following cita- 
tions concerning John Anthony Foreman are here listed as found 
in the Oklahoma Historical Society: Indian Archives, Cherokee, 
Vol. 680, pp. 1, 14, 35, 46; The Authenticated Rolls of Cooweescoowee 
District, Cherokee Nation, 1880; The Census of Cooweescoowee Dis- 
trict, 1890; Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 81, p. 21; and Minta Ross 
Foreman, ‘‘Reverend Stephen Foreman, Cherokee Missionary,’’ 


Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 18, No. 3 (Sept., 1940), pp. 229-242. 


5 ie incl 
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Pens Usep In SIGNING THE CONSTITUTION OF OKLAHOMA 


Former Governor Henry S. Johnston recently presented to a 
history class at Oklahoma A. & M. College the half dozen pens he 
used July 16, 1907, in signing the Constitution of Oklahoma, when 
he represented District 17 in the Convention at Guthrie. The pens 
are to be held in trust for history students in the college, and in the 
University of Oklahoma. They will be preserved jointly by the 
archival divisions of the college and university libraries. When 
Johnston signed the Constitution he wrote the following notation 
on his letterhead as a Perry attorney: 


“Pens used by me in signing the Constitution. They are labeled: 
Parchment, Johnston; Parchment, Johnston; Paper 1, Paper 2, Paper 3, 
Paper 4, Paper 5, Paper 6; Legislative. Under rules as they existed when 
the 1st adjournment was had and the Constitution signed to wit April 19, 
1907, there were to be seven originals. These seven were signed, six on 
paper and one on parchment. As I signed each I used a different pen. 


“TI numbered each signature and numbered the pen to correspond on 
the paper enrollments. The parchment I signed with two pens. ‘Henry §&.’ 
with one and the surname ‘Johnston’ with the other. ‘Henry S.’ was given 
to Dr. Fred C. Seids, Perry, Okla.; the one labeled ‘Legislative’ I received 
on vote of the Convention in honor of my services to that department and 
more especially for the Initiative and Referendum. This is the pen which 
was used in signing the same by Mr. Murray. The pen labeled ‘Parchment, 
July 16,’ is the one with which I signed the now official sheepskin.—Henry 
S. Johnston.” 


Johnston wrapped the pens in an envelope bearing the printed 
address, ‘‘Constitutional Convention, State of Oklahoma, Guthrie, 
Oklahoma.’’ This he inserted in a large substantial envelope and 
labeled it, ‘‘Do not open.’’ After nearly fifty years, in a classroom 
filled to overflow with Aggies, he drew out the pens and formally 
presented them to Roberta Elliott of Perry, who received them on 
behalf of her classmates. Johnston authored fifty-one sections of 
the Constitution, and was chairman of the Democratic caucus in 
the convention. 


Oklahoma history students look forward annually to the visit 
of Governor and Mrs. Johnston to the campus. There is no day in 
our college course that gives students a more realistic understand- 
ing of the making of the Constitution, or of the political activities 
of the roaring twenties, than ‘‘Johnston Day.’’ 


An account of the presentation of the pens and a photo of the 
transfer is in the The Perry Daily Journal, May 13, 1956. 


—B. B. Chapman 
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‘ RESTORATION OF NoTED CHEROKEE Historic Sires In GrorGIA 
; Public spirited citizens and civic leaders, especially of Calhoun, 
_ who have worked for the restoration of New Echota, the old Chero- 
_ kee capital near that City in Georgia, have the full co-operation of 
the Georgia Historical Commission in this great project. The plan 
is to restore the original buildings on their locations on the town- 
site of New Echota and develop the place as a Museum-Park. 


The report of Henry T. Malone, Department of History, Atlanta 
Division, University of Georgia, to the Georgia Historical Com- 
_ mission, was published under the title ‘‘New Echota-Capital of the 
Cherokee Nation, 1825-1830’? in Early Georgia (Vol. 1, No. 4, 
Spring, 1955), the quarterly magazine of the Society for Preserva- 
tion of Early Georgia History. Other papers on the subject are in 
this same number of Early Georgia: ‘‘Symbols of a Civilization 
- that Perished in its Infancy’’ by J. Roy McGinty, Editor, The 
Calhoun Times’’; and ‘‘The Excavations of New Echota in 1954’’ 
by Clemens De- Baillou. These papers review, respectively, the 
history of New Echota as a town, its place in the story of Georgia 
and the excavations carried on at the site up to 1955, all of absorbing 
interest in the history of the Cherokee Nation that had a prom- 
inent place in the history of Oklahoma. 


Dr. Malone’s careful research reveals data that prove con- 
elusively the exact location of New Echota as shown on the original 
field notes made by Stephen Drane, Georgia’s State surveyor in 
1832. It was at Newtown, the seat of the Cherokee government near 
the junction of the Coosawattee and the Connesauga rivers begin- 
ning in 1820, that the Cherokee National Council issued a resolu- 
tion on November 12, 1825, establishing the townsite of the new 
eapital of the nation. This provided the marking of a townsite of 
one hundred lots of one acre square each, and a public square of 
two acres on the Connesauga, to be called ‘‘Echota.’’ The resolu- 
tion was signed by John Ross, President of the National Com- 
mittee; Major Ridge, Speaker; Pathkiller, Principal Chief; Charles 
Renatus Hicks, Assistant Chief : Alexander McCoy, Clerk of the 
Committee, and Elias Boudinot, Clerk of the National Council. 
John Martin, George Sanders and Walter 8. Adair who were mem- 
bers of a commission appointed by John Ross to superintend the 
work carried on the plans. A printing office of hewed logs was 
erected according to specifications where the first number of the 
Cherokee Phoenix was published on February 28, 1828. The two 
Cherokee government buildings were one to house the National 
Supreme Court and another, the National Council. The main tavern 
was that of Alexander McCoy who operated a ferry on the river. 
There were several business houses and a post office near the gov- 
ernment buildings. The residences included the Reverend Samuel 
Worcester’s house, the only original building still standing on the 
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site of New Echota, besides several known from early descriptions: 
the attractive home of Elias Boudinot, ‘‘the large beautiful resi- 
dence of. Elijah Hicks,—member of the Senate from Cooseegatah,”’ 
the ‘‘handsome cottage residence of Jno. F. Wheeler, the printer.’’ 
Excavations under the direction of Mr. De Baillou on the townsite 
have disclosed the footings and other evidences of the main build- 
ings, and have revealed stone artifacts (prehistoric Indian) and 
rich cultural materials of the old capital days—forks and knives 
with carved bone handles, hand-painted English china and Sequo- 
yah type used on the printing press of the Phoenax. Temporary 
markers on the site of New Echota indicate the location of some 
of the buildings. 


Mr. Henry B. Bass, member of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety’s Board of Directors, and his brother, Mr. John H. Bass, visited 
the New Echota project in Georgia this last May, and have sent en- 
thusiastie reports with some photographs of this and the restoration 
of the ‘‘ Vann House’’ near the old Moravian Mission at Spring Place, 
east of Echota, in Murray County, Georgia. The Newsletter published 
by the Georgia Department of Commerce for September, 1955, carries 
a fine view of the restored ‘‘Vann House’’ on the front cover, and 
devotes a short article to its history. Located three miles west of 
Chatsworth, the County Seat of Murray County, the old ruin of 
the Vann House was purchased from the private owner, and deeded 
to the State of Georgia. The Georgia Historical Commission re- 
stored the building at a cost of $40,000. A large collection of relics 
and objects relating to Cherokee history are to be housed in this 
historical dwelling as a museum. The Historical Commission has 
planned tours to visit these historic sites in Northwest Georgia, 
all of which are of deep interest to the people of Oklahoma as a part 
of its own prelude in history. 


The following letter from Mr. C. E. Gregory, Director of the 
Georgia Historical Commission, tells of its work on the restoration 
projects.} 


Mr. Henry B. Bass, 
Bass Building, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 


Dear Mr. Bass: 


Thank you very much for the pictures of Mr. Kurtz and me which I 
received in this morning’s mail. 


After meeting you during the tour of the Chicago Civil War Round 
Table at the McNeel home in Marietta, I tried to find the memo I made of 
your initials and address in order to carry out my promise to send you some 


1A note on “The Old Vann House,” the title of a paper read before the Ro 
Club of Georgia, by Mrs. B. J. Bandy was published in The Chronicles of Olle 
homa, Vol. XXXII, No. 1 (Spring, 1954), pp. 94-8, reviewing the history of this 
early Georgia residence, the home of “Rich Joe” Vann who is known in Oklahoma 
history as a Cherokee settler at Webbers Falls on the Arkansas River. 


i lad 


Vann House restored near Spring 
Place, Georgia. Built by James 
Vann of Cherokee Nation, 1799. 


Worcester House, ruins on site 
of New Echota. Restoratien proj- 
ect near Calhoun, Georgia, 1955. 


Site of Cherokee Court House, Site of McCoy’s Tavern, New 
New Echota, restoration project, Echota, restoration project, 1956. 
1956. 
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. information about the Vann House. I remembered your name, but could 
not find the address. Therefore I had to wait until I heard from you to 
fulfill my promise. 


I am enclosing all the printed matter we have about the Vann House, 
including Exhibit A, which is a pamphlet we got out during our campaign 
to raise funds for the purchase of the property. Cherokees from the North 
Carolina reservation came to Dalton and took part in a school parade and we 
have promised to install Cherokee families as caretakers and hostesses at 
both the Vann House and New Echota when we are ready to open these 
Cherokee sites to tourists. 


Residents of Whitfield County (Dalton) and Murray County (Chats- 
worth) raised $6,000, bought the Vann House from an old doctor who was 
‘letting it fall down, and gave the property to this Commission. We spent 
$20,000 restoring the exterior and now have another $20,000 for restoring 
the interior, on which work is in progress. We engaged Dr. Henry Chandlee 
Forman, of Easton, Md., a nationally known historical architect, to plan 
the restoration, and he insisted on duplicating the hand carving done by 
Indians in the Vann House. We plan later, as money is available, to rebuild 
the other structures that stood around the Vann House, and also to restore 
the garden and to landscape the grounds. However, we are handicapped by 
lack of information from Vann descendants. 


We are working toward the restoration of all the government buildings 
at New Echota, but have no publications yet on that historic Cherokee site. 


I will be glad to answer any further questions you may want to ask. 


Sincerely, 


(Signed) 
C. E. GREGORY, Director. 


SENECA-CAYUGA GREEN CORN CEREMONIAL F3Hast * 


The annual Green corn festival of the Seneca-Cayuga Indians 
of northeastern Oklahoma is held traditionally about the middle 
of August. The stomp grounds, located ten miles north of Grove 
and two miles southeast of Turkey I*ord, on State Highway 10 are 
but a stone’s throw from the Cowskin branch of the Lake o’ the 
Cherokees. The ceremony is open to the public but tribal rulers 
will not permit the religious rites of the festival to be photographed. 


The Green Corn Feast still retains its religious significance, 
and is little changed from the days when the Senecas and Cayugas 
were ‘‘People of the Long House’’, a part of the mighty confederacy 
of the League of the Iroquois. 


When Lewis Whitewing, the seventy-nine year-old tribal speak- 
er, opens the eeremony praying beside a small fire burning in the 
middle of the ‘‘long house’’ where the gretncorn rites are held, he 


* A contributor to The Chronicles of articles on history in Ottawa County 
where the remnants of many Indian tribes made their last tribal home, Velma 
Nieberding of Miami, Oklahoma, here tells of the annual Green Corn Festival of 
the Seneca and Cayuga Indians.—Ed. 
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will begin with a prayer of thanksgiving to Hawenniyu, the literal | 
translation of which ‘‘He is a Great Chief.’’ Whitewing is thanking ~ 
“The Great Spirit’? for the gifts of the earth. From a buckskin 
pouch he takes the sacred Indian tobacco and sprinkling it on the 
fire for incense makes certain motions of his hands toward the sky. 
Sometimes he will fan the fire with a turkey wing fan. The Indians 
gathering in the tribal house are silent and attentive, watching 
the smoke of the fire as it carries the prayers heavenward. 


Following the opening ceremony the traditional turtle-shell 
or Confession dance is held and then the babies are named. In the 
old days each clan of the tribe had a ‘‘keeper of names’’ but today 
all the babies are named by the venerable Whitewing. A baby is 
given an ancestral name derived from some feat performed by a 
member of his or her own clan. After naming, the baby is carried 
about the ‘‘long house’’ while the assembled Indians express in song 
best wishes for its future life. 


Some of the dances of the Green Corn Festival are for rain, and 
it is not unusual for showers to fall sometime during the week of 
the Festival. In this ceremony the drummers acting as the sun 
drawing water call the dancers to the doorway of the ‘‘long house’’. 
Their answer is the song of the thunder before the rain. In the 
ancient Iroquoian ceremony, Heno ‘‘the Thunderer’’ is requested 
to continue his favors for the next year. The same favors are asked 
in turn of the sun, the earth, and the moon. 


All of the ceremonies the first day are solemn and religious in 
nature. But the second day the Peach Seed Game, which is the prin- 
cipal amusement of the Festival, begins. While the players derive 
much pleasure from this game, it is by tradition played to please 
Hawenniyu, and is continued as long as Hawenniyw is considered 
to be amused by it. 


In the Peach Seed Game, the clans of the north play against 
the clans of the south. Mrs. Mamie Long, a Seneca, living near 
Turkeyford, is by tribal tradition the keeper of the wooden bowl 
and the peach seeds with which the game is played. The bowl, med- 
ium in size and shallow, is over forty years old and was made by 
Jackson Jimerson, an Indian from Canada. It is earved from maple 
and has the soft, polished patina of age. Inside the bowl, on opposite 
sides, are painted a wolf and a deer, symbols of the north and south 
clans. The peach seeds, highly polished from Jong handling, are 
painted black on one side. They likewise are very old. In playing 
the game, the six polished seeds are put into the bowl and shaken 
vigorously, the object being to turn up seeds with black sides. 
Scorers keep the tally with 150 beans as the bowl passes from 
player to player. 


The Seneca clans were originally Bear, Wolf, Turtle, Beaver, 
Deer, Snipe, Heron and Hawk. The Cayugas possessed an additional 
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clan, the Eel. Today only a few of the clans are represented when 
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the tribesmen meet in the Green Corn Ceremonial. 


Last year the South clans won The Peach Seed game, wagering 


a string of blue and white wampum aguinst a buckskin bag of 
_ sacred tobacco. This year, Little Beaver, of the South clan, is to 


start the game. The sacred Indian tobacco used in the ceremony 
is hand-raised by the Senecas, the seed having been handed down in 


' the tribe from earliest times. 


- 


A committee of six women and six men prepare the food for 
the feast. They are supervised by Mrs. Ruby Charloe, wife of the 


_ Chief. It is a traditional duty inherited from her mother, the late 
_ Amanda Turkey. Tribal ritual provides that the women who cook 
- the green corn inherit the honor from generation to generation. 


Green corn, the principal dish of the feast, is prepared separate- 
ly from the other food. Those who eat the corn agree that it could 
be prepared the same way at home but ‘‘it would never taste 


_ the same.’’ A huge iron ketile simmering over a fire of hickory 


wood, tended by the men, is used to cook the meat. Originally this 
was game meat of some sort, preferably deer. Today it is beef. 
After hours of slow cooking the meat is lifted to other pots to be 
kept warm and the green corn, cut from the cob, is put to cook in 
the meat broth. 


The serving of the corn is an interesting ceremony. Tribal 


members and visitors invited to partake of the feast sit on benches 


around the ‘‘long house,’’ and the food is passed by the men. Each 
guest brings his own dish. The Indians have previously brought the 
fruits of their fields and orchards to the long house and these 


rc offerings are stacked in one great heap. The hot, fragrant corn 


is ladled into one’s dish, and big chunks of beef are handed out 
of a basket. ‘‘Fry bread’’ is passed, and large red or yellow toma- 
toes. Last year to finish off the feast, watermelons were cut and 


' passed to the guests. Always there are pots of coffee steaming in 


nearby cook tents, and soft drinks are made available but are not 


served in the ‘‘long house.’’ 


A spirit of festivity and fun marks this occasion. Here, gov- 


_ erned by rituals of the untraceable past, the Indian is pausing to 


ceive thanks for the gifts of the earth. It is an ending of the harvest 


with prayer and gratitude aud a renewal of friendships. When 
the feast has been cleared away and the drummers gather in the 
middle of the long house; when the singers begin their chants and 
the ‘‘shell shakers’’ strap the terrapin shells filled with pebbles to 


their ankles, many white people prepare to join their Indian brothers 


in the social side of the ‘‘Green Corn Dance.’’ 


The Seneca-Cayuga tribes were the first Indian tribes of Okla- 
homa to organize under the Thomas-Rogers Oklahoma Indian Wel- 
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fare Act of 1936. With these Indians the idea of tribal responsibility 
has never died through all their wanderings. The Government of the 
Chiefs, the keeping of tribal festivities, and above all the spirit 
of Indian co-operation has been kept alive among them. 


Visitors expecting buckskin and beads or feathered war dances 
will be disappointed. Compared to some Indian tribes the dress 
of the Seneca-Cayuga is plain. The men favor bluejeans and color- 
ful ‘‘ribbon’’ shirts and neck scarves. Some of them carry turkey- 
wing fans whiie dancing. Leaders of the tribe paint their faces, 
three red stripes on each cheek. The women wear full-skirted, long 
sleeved, ruffled ‘‘squaw’’ dresses and bright aprons. Some wear 
silver and shell jeweiry, and for dancing most of them wear 
moccasins. 


The Seneca-Cayugas have other dances during the year in- 
cluding the blackberry and strawberry festivals. The Green Corn 
Danee, one of the most widety attended is probably the least under- 
stood, especially if the visitor misses the significance of the ancient 
rituals. 


—Velma Nieberding 


AWARDS AND DECORATIONS OF THE CONFEDERACY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has often received inquiries on 
the nature and extent of awards and decorations presented to person- 
nel of the Confederate military service. Through the courtesy of 
Harry Weiss, Esq., Editor of Weekly Philatelic Gossip, Holton, Kan- 
sas, we are able to reprint this interesting article by a well known 
authority on Confederate philately, published here because of wide- 
spread interest in all details of service in the Confederate military 
establishment. 


—George H. Shirk 
THE CONFEDERATE ROLL OF HONOR 
By THOMAS PARKS 


It may be a surprise to most readers to learn that the Spartan-like 
Confederate States Army had a long forgotten award for military effort. 


It neither offered “hardware” (medals), “fruit salad” (ribbons), or 
“hash marks” (service stripes), but inscribed names of members, chosen by 
election, on rosters of the honored. After each victory each company of the 
Confederate States Army was authorized to elect one soldier on the basis of 
his participation in the battle and inscribe his name on his Regiment’s 


ie of Honor” in accordance with an Act signed by President Jefferson 
avis. 


The history of military bravery awards prior to that of the Confederate 
Army is a study in itself. The ancient Greeks, whose example the Confed- 
erates followed during the first three years of the war, had the typically 
Spartan attitude that conspicuous valor in action was to be expected without 
special reward, and anything less deserved punishment. On the other hand, 
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the Romans had a series of combat honors ranging from wreaths, swords 
and armor to victory parades for their heroes. The Romans had medals, too, 
but only for athletic contests. In various forms military rewards continued 
through the centuries until Napoleon started the modern vogue of medals 
Suspended by ribbons. Perhaps the most challenging decoration of all time 
was that of Flemish troops in the Middle Ages who wore a rope and a nail 
with which they were to be hanged if they ran away! Thus originated the 
“fourragere” which certain American troops received in World Wars I and 
II from the French, the Belgians and the Dutch. 


The American tradition started with a gold medal voted by Congress 
to General Washington on March 25, 1776 after the capture of Boston. 
BHighty-six such special gold and silver medals were voted between 1776 and 
1862. On August 7, 1782 Washington originated the “Purple Heart,” a piece 
of cloth sewed on the coat. It was awarded to three soldiers and forgotten 
until 1932 when it was revived as a decoration for military personnel wounded 
by enemy action. In 1788 the “hash mark,” a cloth stripe on the left sleeve 
for three years service, was adopted by the Army and it alone, of all the 
early decorations, continues today. in the Mexican War a “Certificate of 
Merit” with $2.00 per month extra pay was awarded to distinguished privates, 
but to no other ranks. For nearly a century after 1776 the standard Ameri- 
can award for distinguished military service was the “Brevet” promotion, 
an advance of one commissioned grade for sergeants and up. Since this did 
not necessairly mean an increase in pay or command it was a somewhat 
confusing and dubious honor. 


The Confederate leaders, many of whom had been officers in the Mex- 
ican War, including President Davis and General Lee, certainly knew of 
the above but perhaps ruled them out because of the political bickering 
which attended the award of “Brevets” during that war. That they consider- 
ed, legislated and finally adopted a system for recognition of conspicuous 
service seems to have been forced upon them by the ‘‘competition.” Chrono- 
logically, developments were as follows: 


On July 12, 1862, at the end of the first year of war, Northern enthusiasm 
was waning and the United States Congress authorized and provided funds 
for 2,000 “Congressional Medals of Honor” to be awarded for valor beyond 
the call of duty. Presentation of these started on March 25, 1863, with as 
much publicity as possible, retroactive to First Bull Run-Manassas and even 
a few before that. 


On October 13, 1862 the Confederate Congress enacted a law reading in 
part: “That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to bestow medals, 
with proper devices, upon such officers of the armies of the Confederate 
States as shall be conspicuous for courage and good conduct on the field 
of battle, and also to confer a badge of distinction upon one private or non- 
commissioned officer of each company after every signal victory it shall 
have assisted to achieve.” 


However, the hard pressed South was too busy “gittin’ on with the wah” 
to divert time and effort to honors just then and provided no money for them. 


Four months later, on Feb. 2, 1863, somebody in General Rosecranz’s 
Union Army of the Cumberland dreamed up a dream applicable to that Army 
only. This provided that valor was to be recognized only in certain stated 
quantities of so many of each rank in each brigade, the same to have their 
names on a “Roll of Honor” and to be separated from their units and formed in 
“Roll of Honor Companies” with special arms, special duties and a red ribbon 
badge to identify them. Needless to say the idea died. This red ribbon is not 
to be confused with the book “The Red Badge of Courage,” one of the best 
known stories of the war. 
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After the battle of Chancellorsyille, half a year later, on August 17, 
1863, General Lee complained to the Secretary of War that in accordance © 
with the General Order authorizing medals and badges under the Act of 
the Confederate Congress of October 13, 1862, the Army of Northern Virginia 
had recommended a number of well deserved awards and nothing had 
happened. , 


That put on the spot the venerable General Sam Cooper, who probably 
was behind the Spartan-like Confederate system. Inconspicuous in history, 
General Cooper was a strong influence. A New Yorker, he had been the 
Adjutant General of the United States Army, had resigned, and had been 
appointed the Adjutant and Inspector General of the Confederate States 
Army, where he was senior to General Lee and all others. Perhaps in his 
previous long service in the Federal Army he had been soured on military 
honors. Anyway, on October 3, 1863, he issued General Orders No. 131 re- 
placing the previously legislated medals and badges with a “Roll of Honor” 
not too different from the Army of the Cumberland’s idea except that it 
provided’ no badge of any kind. Moreover, he did nothing about it for nearly 
another year, by which time a great number of those honored had fallen in 
battle. 


In part this order reads as follows: . . . “Difficulties in procuring the 
medals and badges of distinction have delayed their presentation by the 
President, as authorized by the Act of Congress approved October 138, 1862, 
to the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of the Armies of the 
Confederate States conspicuous for courage and good conduct on the field 
of battle. To avoid postponing the grateful recognition of their valor until 
it can be made in the enduring form provided by that Act, it is ordered: 


“TI. That the names of all those who have been, or may hereafter be, 
reported worthy of this distinction, be engraved on a Roll of Honor, to be 
preserved in the Office of the Adjutant and Inspector General for reference 
in all future time for those who have deserved well of their country, as hay- 
ing best displayed their courage and devotion on the field of battle. 


“Ti, That the Roll of Honor, so far as now made up, be appointed to 
this order and read at the head of every regiment in the service of the 
Confederate States at the first dress parade after its receipt, and be publish- 
ed in at least one newspaper in each State... . 


“By order 8. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector General.” 


The “Official Records” contain only two lists of “Roll of Honor” awards. 
One was dated August 10, 1864, memorializing a total of 724 officers and 
men. The other was dated December 10, 1864. After that the “Roll of Honor” 
seems to have been forgotten in the press of more urgent matters. Ap- 
parently less than 900 were named. 


We are indebted to Van Dyk MacBride of the Confederate Stamp Al- 
liance, for the key to this study. A book which he loaned me, “Four Years 
With Marse Robert,” by Major Robert Stiles, contained the only reference I 
have seen to the “Roll of Honor” outside of the “Official Records,” and he 
furnished the photo illustrated herewith. 


Major Stiles criticized the “Roll of Honor” selection system bitterly. He 
called it a “lottery” in which the winners won nothing but the reading of 
their names to the regiments and publication in a hewspaper, which so — 
angered many units that they never made any such recommendations. I 
thought this was impossible but here are the rules as quoted in the “Official 


Records” and signed by the ubiquitous “General Sam” Cooper. in Ge 
Orders No. 64, August 10, 1864: per. dn General 


)PFICIAL BUSINESS. 
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- . “II, The non-commissioned officers and privates are authorized, 
at the first dress parade after each victory the company should have assisted 
to achieve, to distinguish by a majority of their votes one private or non- 
commissioned officer most conspicuous for gallantry and good conduct in 
the battle. Should more than one soldier be hereafter selected by a company 
as equal in merit, the name to be announced upon the roll will be determined 
by lot. Commissioned officers distinguished for gallantry on the field are not 
to be selected by vote of the company, battalion or regiment to which they 
belong, but a statement of their official good conduct should be made by their 
ea commander and forwarded through the regular channels to this 
office 


Under these rules the fourth crew of the Confederate Submarine “H. L. 
Hunley” could not and did not receive even this honor, yet theirs was an act of 
courage exceeded by none on either side during the war. After the sub- 
marine had drowned most of two crews and the entire third crew, the Con- 
federate Navy abandoned it. Lieutenant George E. Dixon of the 2ist Alabama 
Infantry Regiment, civilian Thomas Parks, its builder, and seven soldier 
(not sailor) volunteers ranking from captain to private, not only took it out on 
hazardous training cruises but with it sank the USS “Housatonic” on 
February 17, 1864, with the loss of their own lives. 


In his book Major Stiles related how Union soldiers were spurred to 
greater effort by a variety of cloth badges as well as the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. The soldier who captured him in April, 1865 was assured 
he would receive a special badge for capturing an officer. Investigation re- 
veals that there was a varitey of these decorations awarded but not with 


_ official blessing from higher up. 


Unfortunately the Major did not sufficiently identify the Confederate 
honor and I was unable to locate references to it until I saw the cover il- 
lustrated here. After that 1 found that fourteen volumes of the “Official 
Records” contained mentions of the Confederate Roll of Honor. 


The objection to “lottery” was due to the fundamental error of author- 
izing companies to elect their heroes—naturally they had more than one— 
instead of having brave men enlisted men designated by their commanders, as 
was done for the officers. The “Official Records” list by name 3018 Confed- 
erate outfits which included perhaps some 5000 company-size units, and 
Confederate forces took part in 2261 battles, large or small. If all companies 
had been able to nominate all their bravest men for the “Roll of Honor” it 
would have lost prestige through too many awards. 


Few Confederates lived long enough to witness the “other side” having 
this difficulty. Up to January, 1917, a total of 2625 U. S. soldiers and sailors 
had received the Congressional Medal of Honor. On February 15, 1917, just 
before World War I, the Medal of Honor Board decided that 911 awards 
were unjustified and struck their names from the rolls. Of these, 864 men, 
the entire roster of a regiment, had received the Medal because they defended 
Washington, D. C. after their enlistments had expired and they could have 
gone home instead. At the time Congress was grateful but 50-odd years later 
the Board took a dim view of such service having been “beyond the call of 
duty.” 


The writer has seen a total of three “Roll of Honor” envelopes, in two 
typesettings, all postmarked Raleigh, N. C., and addressed to Army officers 
in North Carolina. The contents were gone but the single 10c stamp indicated 
they did not carry long lists. Just what they were used for, and whether 
others have survived, may never be known. 


It is on record that Napoleon, when boarding the HMS “Bellerophon” 


for exile, remarked: “What! No marks of merit?’ about the uniforms of his 
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honor guard of British soldiers, whom he mistook for recruits. When informed 
that they were veterans of campaigns against him but that it was then British 
custom not to decorate common soldiers, Napoleon replied: Such is not the 
way to excite or cherish the military virtues!” 


Virginians George Washington and Robert E. Lee, and Mississippian 
Jefferson Davis, agreed with Napoleon, and Tennesseean Alvin C. York and 
Texas Audie Murphy, the most publicized Congressional Medal of Honor 
winners of World Wars I and II, probably agreed, but New Yorker Sam 
Cooper, Confederate Adjutant and Inspector General, apparently did not agree, 
and thereby hangs this tale. 


The only tangible mementos of the wartime Confederate award for 
bravery in action, appear to be three envelopes imprinted “Official Business, 
Adjutant General’s Office, Roll of Honor.’ No badges exist. 


Tussy COMMUNITY NEAR WILDHORSE CREEK, 
NAMED For Henry B. Tussy, PIONEER RANCHER IN 
THE CHICKASAW NATION 


Tussy Community corners in three counties, Gar- 
vin, Stephens and Carter counties, and is located in an 
old spring-fed region near Wildhorse Creek on the Base 
Line, in Township three West, fifteen miles west of the 
H. B. Tussy Indian Meridian. The ‘‘Base Line Store’’ or ‘‘Tussy 
Cattle Brand tore’’ and most of the residents of the community today 

are in Garvin County, as well as the old cemetery 
where Henry B. Tussy lies buried. He died at the age of eighty-three 
on July 9, 1938, having made his home just over the line in Sthepens 
County since soon after his marriage to Miss Lili Colbert on July 
4, 1886. Tussy was named for him when the first post office was 
established here in Pickens County, Chickasaw Nation on March 
1, 1890, with Finch P. Scraggs as Post Master.! 


Henry B. Tussy, born July 8, 1855, at Louisville, Kentucky, 
was the son of Jacob and Mary Tussy, natives of Tennessee, who 
were of the sturdy stock that characterized many of the early 
settlers in Oklahoma. He was fourteen years old when he came 
with his parents to the Cherokee Nation where his father died in 
1870. The next year Henry went to Sugden, present Jefferson 
County, where he was employed as a ranch-hand in the flourishing 
days along the old Chisholm Trail in this region. He and his young 
wife made their first home at Cold Springs two miles south of 
present Tussy Store. They had married at Velma, an early-day 
post office in the Indian Territory.? Lili Colbert Tussy was the 
daughter of James Colbert and the granddaughter of Governor 
Winchester Colbert of the Chickasaw Nation (elected three terms, 


1George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), p. 231. 

2The first post office was established at Velma, in the Chickasaw Nation, on 
September 25, 1886, with John R. Frensley as Postmaster—TIbid., p. 232. 
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1858-60 and 1862-66). Mr. and Mrs. Tussy were the parents of nine 
children, all of whom survived him at the time of his death, together 
with twenty-four grandchildren. Mrs. Tussy is still living at her 
home in the Tussy Community. 


Mr. Tussy at the age of eighty-three was one of the most 
prosperous farmers and livestock men, and was one of the largest 
land owners in Stephens County. He had bought up many hundreds 
of acres, and added to his wife’s original Chickasaw allotment 
after 1902. He was identified with the Woodmen of the World and 
Masonic lodges, and was a lifelong member of the Methodist Church. 


Back in the 1880’s and 1890’s, he long served as an employee 
on the Bill Addington Ranch which covered twelve square miles 
in the Tussy area. The fence around this ranch was the first wire 
fence in Stephens County, including a part of Garvin and Carter 
counties. When allotment of lands was made in the Chickasaw 
Nation before Statehood, this wire fence was cut and rolled up; 
settlers came from miles around and claimed part of the wire, and 
it served to fence many farms and pastures in this part of present 
Oklahoma. 


When Henry Tussy came to the Chickasaw Nation in 1871, he 
was in company with Georye Gray who was still his neighbor at 
the time of his death in 1938, living two miles east of Tussy. Both 
men were pioneers of the ‘‘old school,’’ for both had worked hard 
and enjoyed the fruits of their labor. They both had hunted to- 
gether, and had many adventures. Gray liked to tell of many of 
their camping experiences back in early days when they were 
young men. One time on a deer hunt, they failed to get any deer 
but killed a panther. They were out of meat and were hungry so 
they invented ‘‘panther steak.’’ And Gray added that it was the 
best steak he ever ate. Wild turkey was plentiful all through the 
country. But deer were a source of revenue, the hides bringing $4.00 
or 47c per pound on the market. Tussy and Gray hauled their cotton 
and deer hides to Gainesville and to Denison, Texas, taking five 
or six days to make the trip by wagon. 


When Henry Tussy first located on the Addington Ranch, 
there was nothing but wild prairie where there are cities and towns 
in Stephens County today; there were only cow paths through the 
tall grass to indicate life of any kind. Gray said that there was not 
a house between where he later had his home near Tussy and Fort 
Sill. The first house was built by Jim Doak at Velma, out of logs 
eut and hauled from the bottom land on Wildhorse Creek. The only 
road through the whole region was the military trail from Fort 
Arbuckle to Fort Sill, along which Tussy and Gray watched the 
big army wagons travel, the first highway through Carter and 


Stephens Counties. ; 
—-Muriel H. Wright 
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1956 HisroricaL Society Tour Over THE OLD CHISHOLM TRAIL 


Retracing the Chisholm Trail was an intriguing experience 
for those who participated in the annual tour of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society on May 3, 4, and 5 of this year. 


The general plans of the tour were outlined by a committee 
composed of R. G. Miller, Chairman, Col. George Shirk, H. B. Bass, 
Exall English, and Thomas J. Harrison. These members of the 
Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society were ap- 
pointed for this duty by Gen. W. S. Key, Society President. The 
details of the tour were worked out by the committee chairman and 
members of the regular staff. 


More than one hundred took the trip. The majority rode in 
two large busses, while several went by automobile. The caravan 
left Oklahoma City, with a police escort, at 6:50 a. m. on Thursday, 
May 3. 


The first stop was at Tuttle, where the Silver City monument 
is located on the American Legion grounds. Old Silver City was 
located about 2144 miles north of the marker. The Administrative 
Secretary made a brief talk at this stop, pointing out the highhghts 
in the history of Silver City. 


At the eastern outskirts of Chickasha, city traffic police met 
the tourists and escorted them to the campus of the Oklahoma 
College for Women. Here a fine breakfast was served to the visitors 
in the college cafeteria. The O. C. W. chorus, under the direction 
of Miss Dorothy Tullis, furnished music for the breakfast program, 
which was presided over by General Key. Dr. Dan Proctor, Presi- 
dent of the college, gave a brief welcome and introduced several 
people who had assisted in making arrangement for the breakfast, 
among whom was Dr. Anna B. Lewis, head of the college history 
department. A number of Chickasha citizens, including State Senator 
Walter Allen, were present at the breakfast. General Key expressed 
deep appreciation to the college and the citizens of Chickasha for 
their kindness in having arranged the breakfast. 


Leaving Chickasha, the caravan progressed southward down 
Highway 81 to the Historical Society marker north of Rush Springs. 
This marker indicates the location of the Battle of Wichita Village. 
Miss Muriel Wright, Editor of the Chronicles, made a short talk 
giving pertinent facts concerning the Wichita Village battle. It 
was here that Dr. Ellsworth Collings, of the University of Okla- 
homa faculty, and one of the tourists, called attention to an old 
log house that was located about a quarter of a milé east of the 
marker. He said that this old house, which is down in a small 
valley, is the oldest house in that part of Oklahoma and that it was 


iu use at the time the great herds were moving up the Chisholm 
Trail, less than two miles to the east. 
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When a short stop was made at Marlow, representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city presented a large bouquet of 
flowers to the tourists and expressed pleasure at having the tour- 
ists call on them. Many of the visitors were heard to remark how 
much they appreciated this courtesy shown them at Marlow. 


By this time the caravan was considerably behind schedule 
and needed to travel rapidly if it was to get to the Red River 
Bridge im time to meet the Texas delegation at 11:00 a. m. This 
meant that sixty miles must be traveled in less than an hour, which 
was impossible, even though there was a highway patrol escort to 
elear the way. 


While rolling along between Waurika and Ryan, two large 
busses loaded with Texans, who had been retracing the Chisholm 
Trail in their state, passed the Oklahoma entourage. This was the 
group that the Oklahomans had planned to meet at the Red River. 


It was decided by General Key, after consulting with other 
members of the Board, that it would be best for the Sooners to 
turn around and join forces with the Texans. So, the busses and 
automobiles of the Oklahoma group turned around in Ryan and 
headed back north, catching up with the Texans at Waurika, where 
they had stopped and were awaiting the arrival of the Oklahomans. 


While the Texans waited at the side of the road on U. S. High- 
way 81, the Oklahoma group foliowed U. S. Highway 70 to the south 
edge of Waurika, where a new Oklahoma Historical Society marker 
was dedicated. This marker indicated the 98th meridian, which 
was the western boundary of old Indian Territory in that region. It 
had been erected under the auspices of the Delphian Club. Mrs. 
Harley Ivy made the presentation to the Historical Society and 
General W. S. Key spoke in acceptance. He complimented the club 
women of Waurika for their splendid contribution in erecting the 
marker and expressed the hope that more groups in more com- 
munities would see to it that historical sites are properly marked. 


Under the guidance of Judge J. G. Clift of Duncan, the com- 
bined Oklahoma and Texas groups traveled to Monument Hill 
two miles east of Addington, where they were shown views of where 
the old Chisholm Trail crossed the pasture lands. On getting ready 
to leave Monument Till, one of the Oklahoma busses became stuck 
in the mud and a tractor had to be called from the highway to help 


“pull it out. 


Eventually, all the Oklahomans and Texans were enjoying a 
big barbecue in a grove at the foot of Monument Hill. This barbecue 
was part of the old Pickens County cowboy reunion, and the tour- 
ists from Texas and Oklahoma were guests of this group. Visitors from 
both Oklahoma and Texas were loud in their praise of Judge Clift 
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and the Pickens County Cowpunchers Association for their genuine 
hospitality. 


Following the barbecue at Addington, the Oklahomans pro- 
ceeded to Duncan, while the majority of the Texans began their 
return journey home. Two or three cars of Texas travelers remained 
with the Oklahoma contingent. During the Duncan stop the iravel- 
ers were guests of the Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Company. 
They viewed some of the early day equipment used by that company. 


Still considerably behind schedule, the caravan reached the 
Wichita Mountain Wild Life Refuge at about 4:30. With R. G. 
Miller acting as master of ceremonies, rangers and others gave 
information concerning the extent of the refuge and the methods 
used in carrying on their activities. A herd of long-horn steers, 
descendents of the type that traveled the Chisholm Trail in the 70’s 
and 80’s, had been rounded up by the rangers for the visitors to 
view. A herd of buffalo had also been driven into a pasture near 
the road where they might be seen by those on the tour. 


It had been planned to go through the Fort Sill Museum, but 
inasmuch as the hour was late, this stop was cancelled and the 
tourists went to the hotel in Lawton, arriving there shortly after 
6:00 p. m. 


Under the direction of Exall English, resident of Lawton and 
member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, an excellent dinner was served and program presented. 
A local historical exhibit was on display so that all attending the 
banquet might view it. The banquet and program received the 
sincere plaudits of all in attendance. 


The second day of the tour began with a run from Lawton to 
Anadarko. The first place visited in Anadarko was the grave of 
Black Beaver, famous Indian scout and leader. Miss Muriel Wright 
spoke to the group concerning the career of Black Beaver. Follow- 


ing her talk two descendents of Black Beaver were presented to 
the visitors. 


Under the guidance of the Anadarko Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the travelers went to Indian City which is located 
two miles south of Anadarko. At this place handicrafts, building 
structures and other Indian materials were viewed. A special Indian 
dance was put on by Indians living in the Anadarko neighborhood 
for the entertainment of the visitors. 


Fort Reno was the next stop for the caravan. Here the group 
was met by representatives of the El Reno Chamber of Commeres, 
who served doughnuts and coffee to their guests. This proved to be 
a fortunate event, because the travelers did not get to eat luneh 
until around 3:00 that afternoon. At Fort Reno the eld quarters 
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that had been occupied by General Philip Sheridan were viewed, 
along with the Quartermaster Building. From the former parade 


_ grounds of Fort Reno, the tourists went to the old fort cemetery, 


where many early day soldiers, who served at the fort, are buried. 
The graves of Germans and Italians, who died while American 
prisoners of war in camps located in Oklahoma during World War 
U, were also visited. 


From Fort Reno the tourists proceeded to Geary, where a new 
Historical Society marker was dedicated. This marker is on the 
highway a short distance north of Geary. It tells of the location of 
the grave of Jesse Chisholm, for whom the Chisholm Trail was 
named. Miss Genevieve Seger, member of the Board of Directors 
of the Historical Society, along with other Geary citizens, had ar- 
ranged for the dedicatory program. R. G. Miller and General Key 
were speakers on the program, which was highlighted by the 
recitation of the Twenty-third Psalm in Indian sign language by 
Mrs. R. L. McElhaney, a member of the Kiowa tribe. 


The visit to Jesse Chisholm’s grave was a solemn affair. The 
last resting place of the great pioneer and trail blazer is on a small 
Ikmoll near Johnny Left Hand Spring, a few miles northeast 
of Geary. Following a short commemorative talk by General Key, 
a bouquet of flowers was placed on the grave by Miss Muriel 
Wright. After the ceremonies at the grave the group proceeded 
over country roads to Watonga, and from there went to the new 
state recreational lodge at Roman Nose Park. Here a late afternoon 
luncheon was served. 


The next stop was at Kingfisher, and a large number of towns- 
people had gathered on the court house lawn to greet the visitors. 
Judge George Bowman, member of the Board of Directors of the 
Society, was in charge of the local proram. After words of welcome 
by Judge Bowman, General Key responded by thanking the King- 
fisher people for their generous hospitality. The Kingfisher high 
school band played several numbers and a quartet sang. State Sen- 
ator Roy Boecher was a member of the quartet. 


Moving northward, the caravan stopped at Dover, where an- 
other Oklahoma Historical Society marker had recently been 
erected. This marker designated the exact spot where the Chisholm 
Trail passed through that locality and also designated the location 
of the old Red Fork Ranch. Robert Barr, on behalf of Dover citizens, 
presented the marker to the Society and General Key accepted. The 
Administrative Secretary also spoke briefly. A number of pioneer 
men and women of the Dover community were present for the 
ceremonies. 


It was at the history-laden town of Hennessey that the caravan 
made one of its most interesting stops. Here the grave of Roy 
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Cashion, first man from Oklahoma to lose his life in the Spanish- 
American War, was viewed and the location of the Pat Hennessey 
massacre was also visited. Coffee and doughnuts were served in the 
community building by the Hennessey Lions Club. A parade of local 
groups preceded the Society caravan into town. 


The second night stop was made at Enid. Henry B. Bass, 
member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, was in charge of the evening’s program, which was attend- 
ed by the visiting tourists and a large number of Enid residents. 
Dr. E. C. McReynolds, of the history faculty of the University of 
Oklahoma, was the speaker of the occasion. During the festivities, 
General and Mrs. Key were presented with a large wedding an- 
niversary cake, which came as a great and pleasant surprise to the 
couple. 


The third and final day of the tour began with a visit to the 
Great Salt Plains near Cherokee. This was a fifty-mile drive from 
Enid. The Plains are considered among the scenic wonders of 
Oklahoma, and were long a landmark for Indians and early day 
travelers. 


The tour backtracked to the vicinity of the Chisholm Trail at 
Pond Creek, observing the evidences of the old trail where it crossed 
the highway west of that city. At the south edge of Jefferson, the 
site of the old Sewell Ranch was visited and also the graves of 
two cowboys who were killed by the Indians while riding the 
Chisholm Trail. The Administrative Secretary spoke briefly at the 
monuments. 


Medford, the county seat of Grant County, was the last stop in 
Oklahoma for the tour. Upon reaching the outskirts of Medford, the 
visitors were greeted by blowing whistles of old thrashing machine 
engines. The main street of Medford had been roped off and a royal 
welcome was given to the tourists. The high school band played 
and a girls’ Quartet sang several numbers. Officials of the Medford 
Chamber of Commerce made the official welcome, which was re- 
sponded to by General Key and Chairman R. G. Miller. Refresh- 
ments were served to the entire group, all of whom expressed deep 


appreciation for the fine reception that had been given them by the 
eltizens of Medford. 


It was only a few minutes’ run from Medford until the Okla-— 
homa delegation crossed the Kansas line, where they were met by 
a parade of ancient cars, horseback riders, and other Caldwell 
representatives. These groups escorted the Oklahomans to a’ pasture 
at the south edge of Caldwell, where the ruts of the old Chisholm 
Trail could be plainly seen. Here a barbecue was served to the tour- 
ists and hundreds of Kansans who had gathered at Caldwell to 
celebrate the first annual Border Queen City festival. After the 
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barbecue, the Oklahoma busses and cars proceeded to downtown 
_ Caldwell where the tourists visited the historical exhibits that had 
_ been prepared by the people of Caldwell, who reside in the town that 

_ was long the northern terminus of the Chisholm Trail. 


4 Nyle H. Miller, Secretary of the Kansas State Historical So- 
- ciety was on hand to officially represent the State of Kansas, while 
Lt. Governor Pink Williams represented the State of Oklahoma and. 
General Key the Oklahoma Historical Society. Lt. Governor Wil- 
liams had been along for the retracing of the Trail in its entirety. 


At 2:30 p. m. the Oklahoma caravan left Caldwell and arrived 
at the Historical Society Building in Oklahoma City shortly before 
6 :00. 

—Elmer L. Fraker 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Autobiography of Sam Houston. Edited by Donald Day and 
Herbert Ullom. (The University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
1955. Pp. 298, Illus. $5.00.) 


There appear in our country’s history few personalities more 
intriguing and refreshing than Sam Houston. Although somewhat 
of an historical enigma, Houston even today, as during his lifetime, 
is a character of whom everyone has a positive opinion. Perhaps 
today he would be known as a ‘‘controversial’’ figure. His domestic 
troubles, his unexpected resignation as governor of Tennessee, his 
remarkable interlude at Fort Gibson, and finally his misunderstood 
stand on the secession question, all gained for him a unique spot in 
American lore. 


It is hard to write about such a person. Invaribly the bio- 
grapher becomes so imbued with the central figure of his efforts 
that: he unwittingly joins in the band of the pros or of the cons. The 
technique of presenting Houston through the means of an ‘‘auto- 
biography’’ is a good one. Editors Day and Ullom have collected 
in chronological sequence all of the more important papers, manu- 
seripts and letters of this man who did so much to shape the destiny 
of Texas. Laced firmly together with excellent editorial comments 
(all of which appear in readily distinguishable italics) and footnotes, 
this man’s own words are presented in a highly worthy manner. 
The volume makes very good reading; and it would be hard to con- 
ceive of a finer access to the character and philosophy of Sam 
Houston than through its pages. 


Regretfully for Oklahomans, Houston’s life at Fort Gibson 
and ‘‘Wigwam Neosho’’ during the years 1829 to 1832 are all but 
ignored. In their haste to have him reach Texas and his ultimate 
destiny, the editors rush their autobiographee through the early 
years much too fast for those readers anxious to linger yet a while 
at Fort Gibson in Oklahoma. 


—George H. Shirk 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


American H eritage. The Magazine of History: Publisher, James 
Parton ; Editor, Bruce Catton. (Sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation for State & Local History and Society of American 


Historians, Vol. VII, No. 4, June, 1956. Pp. 112. Ilus., color 
and black and white. $2.95.) 


_ The unprecedented success of American Heritage, the **Maga- 
zine of History’’ sponsored by the American Association for State 
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and Local History and the Society of American Historians, is at- 
tested by the June number, 1956. Paid circulation (annual subscrip- 
tion, $12.00; single copies, $2.95) and reader interest have exceeded 
all expectations since the publication of the first hard-back copy 
of this bi-monthly magazine in December, 1954. Every number 
since the beginning has had a beautiful format with striking 
illustrations in full-color and excellent articles on the American 
scene, each copy treasured in public and private libraries over the 
country, and some of the early numbers now listed as rare col- 
lector’s items. Publisher James Parton with his editorial director, 
oseph J. Thorndike, Jr., and Editor Bruce Catton with the associate 
nd assistant editors have kept the high standard of the publica- 
ion in the current issue. 


This June number (Vol. VII, No. 4) has a fine reproduction, 
colors on the outside front cover, of the portrait of General John 
urgoyne in his scarlet coat and uniform as a British officer, paint- 
ed by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1766-1767. The theme of the lead 
article, ‘‘Burgoyne and America’s Destiny’’ by Reginald Har- 
— is in the introductory statement: ‘‘Stickler for a point of 
yonor, the General marched to defeat and helped lose a War.’’ 
pposite this page and more is a reproduction in full-color of John 
Trumbull’s painting (1816-1824) of the surrender of the British at 
ratoga on October 16, 1777, a turning point in the American 
volution that brought France to America’s side. The caption at 
ene side of this illustration briefs the history of the painting, and 
indicates the Continentals shown, among them Colonel Daniel 
Morgan in his white Virginia rifleman’s uniform. 


The Table of Contents for the June American Heritage lists 
fifteen titles that include in addition to the one mentioned above 
“A Record Filled With Sunlight’? by Allan Nevins, which re- 
appraises John C. Fremont’s part in opening the Far West in pre- 
ei War days. Another, ‘‘It Happens Every Four Years’’ by Roy 
F. Nichols, is appropros of the present year of 1956, telling about 
the early history of our national political conventions, with six 
Pages in color showing old-time convention scenes, eampaign ban- 
ners, posters, campaign ribbons with patrotic symbols and candi- 
date cards. ‘‘One Who Survived: Seaman Heyn’s Story’’ is the 
Yerbatim account of the sinking of the U. S. 8S. Juneau off Guadal- 
@anal in World War II given by a young sailor who was one of the 
few survivors. 


The last title on the last page is ‘‘They Keep Tearing It Down,”’ 
@ reprint of a brief article from Harper’s New Monthly Magazine 
for July, 1856, which said: ‘‘We are not yet 80 years old and there 
is scarcely one historic house left standing in our greatest City.’’ 
Evidently, there were people in this country a century ago who 
were thinking that ‘‘a city or nation which forgets its heri- 
age, however brief, soon has none.”’ 
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American Heritage is a distinguished publication that awakens 
deep pride in the history and the good things here in life today, 
which inspires to keep America great. 


—Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Boundaries, Areas, Geographic Centers, and Altitudes of the United 
States and the Several States. Geological Survey Bulletin 817, 
Second Edition. (Washington, Government Printing Office. 
Reprinted 1955. Pp. 265, with maps. $2.00.) 


Bulletin 817 of the United States Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was published in 1932. Prepared by E. M. 
Douglas, it contains a chapter on each state and territory, giving 
in detail the origin of each state boundary, boundary line, geograph- 
ical and statistical data for each state. Well documented notes on 
boundary origins, references and the historical significance of 
each are set forth; and the volume is a complete hand-book on 
the subjects set forth in the book’s title. 


Pages 216 to 219 are devoted to Oklahoma. This section shows 
the historical background and the reason for each boundary line of 
the state. Likewise, by referring to the sections on each of the 
neighboring states, wherein like reference data is to be found on 
that state’s common boundary line with Oklahoma, a very fine 
work is available on the origin of each of Oklahoma’s boundaries. 


The Bulletin has long since been out of print, and has been 
considered by many as a ‘‘collectors item.’’ A pocket envelope con- 
tains photographie reproductions of the Disturnell map of 1847 and 
the Mitchell 1755 map of North America. 


_ The Government Printing Office is to be commended for re- 
printing and thus making available this Bulletin. The extent of the 
new printing is not known, but it is hoped that there will be a 


sufficient supply for all who desire to add this valuable reference 
work to their library. 


—George H. Shirk 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES, ANNUAL MEETING, 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
APRIL 26, 1956 


: The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society was held in the 
_ Auditorium of the Historical Society Building at 10:00 a. m. on Thursday 
April 26, 1956. 


24 


a General W. 8S. Key, President, called the meeting to order with the 
| following remarks: “I welcome you here and hope this will be the beginning 
ot what will develop into a large, enthusiastic gathering each year. Although 
_our Historical Society has grown to where we have a larger membership 
_ than ever before, there is still room for growth and expansion. This His- 
| torical Society Building is an ideal place for our annual meetings. It is to 
| be hoped that in the future, with proper publicizing, meetings similar 
to this will be attended in such numbers that this auditorium will be over- 
_ flowing. 


4 “It is my desire, and the desire of all the members of our Board and 
‘staff, that every member of the Society feels that this is his organization. 
“We want you to make suggestions at any time, to the end that the pooling 
'of our wisdom will prove of great benefit to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. It is our purpose to make the annual meeting a vital part of the 
Society’s activities.” 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Chairman of the Program Committee, was in- 
‘troduced by General Key. She in turn presented the arranged entertainment 
“program. The following is the program, as introduced by Mrs. Korn: 


Musical Numbers by Arthur Bartow and Vannie Lou Miller, Students 
| of the University of Oklahoma 


5 “All Day on the Prairie” 

Ps “People Will Say We're in Love,” from “Oklahoma” 
“Out of My Dreams,” from “Oklahoma” 

“You'll Never Walk Alone,’ from ‘Carousel’ 


; Following the musical numbers, the portrait of Joseph B. Thoburn, 
former Secretary of the Historical Society, was presented by Judge Hdgar 
_§$. Vaught, Chairman of the Thoburn Memorial Committee. 


In making the presentation, Judge Vaught said, “J. B. Thoburn was 
active in both church and civie affairs, helped organize several departments 
‘in our state government, and was the first person to become enough in- 
terested in preserving Oklahoma history to do something about it. He 
forgot J. B. Thoburn, but never forgot Oklahoma. He gave his life for 
this state, and it is fitting that we pay tribute at this time to such a 
distinguished Oklahoman. Dr. Thoburn was one of the men who helped get 
so much accomplished during our early years of development. It is a 
pleasure for me to make any contribution I can to the memory of this 


great man.” 


., The portrait of Thoburn was painted by John Metcalf, Oklahoma City 
artist. Judge Vaught explained that the portrait was part of the Thoburn 
Memorial, the other being a monument that is to be erected in Rose 
_ Hill Cemetery, in Oklahoma City. At present Thoburn lies in an unmarked 
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grave, but under the chairmanship of Judge Vaught, sufficient funds were 
raised to erect a suitable monument and have the portrait painted. Judge 
Vaught commended Mr. John J. Hardin, owner of the Rose Hill Cemetery 
for furnishing a new site as a final resting place for Joseph B. Thoburn, 
and also for making a personal contribution towards the erection of a 
monument. 


Mrs. Loma Weakly, of Muskogee, was then introduced by General 
Key. She presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society a Bible which had 
been the property of Mount Olivette White Shrine No. 1 and explained 
that the Bible had been used by the Mount Olivette Shrine for more than 
forty years. General Key accepted the Bible on behalf of the Society and 
expressed thanks to the Muskogee Shrine for turning this valuable gift to 
the Society. 


A bookease and approximately 250 books, to be known as the Korn 
Collection, were presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society by Mrs. Anna 
B. Korn. She also made a gift of a cabinet to house pieces of china and 
briec-a-brac to both the Confederate Memorial Hall and the Museum. Gen- 
eral Key, on behalf of the Society, accepted these gifts and expressed 
words of appreciation for the long and loyal service Mrs. Korn has rendered 
to the State of Oklahoma, and particularly to the Historical Society. 


It was pointed out by General Key that the Oklahoma Historical 
Society was caring for a rather large collection of General Raymond §. 
McLain’s materials that would one day be placed in the War Memorial, 
which is proposed to be built north of the Historical Society Building. He 
said that the Historical Society would be custodians of these items and 
documents until such time as the War Memorial might be completed. 


The Honorable William Franklin, Oklahoma City, was introduced by 
Mrs. Korn as the speaker of the day. In presenting Mr. Franklin, Mrs. 
Korn: pointed out that he is the only living member of the delegation that 
went to Washington to plead for statehood for Oklahoma. She further 
stated that he was a member of the first state Senate, and that he not 
only knew Oklahoma history, but “had helped make it and lived it.” 


In his address Mr. Franklin said that the history of Oklahoma is 
deeply rooted in the past of America and Western Europe. He held out 
the hope that this generation would in turn contribute to the future, as past 
generations had contributed to ours. 


Interesting comments were given by him on the trip made by the 
Oklahoma delegation to Washington to make an appeal for Oklahoma’s 
admittance to statehood. He said that the difficulties and obstacles were 
many, but that the arguments on behalf of statehood out-weighed them. 


The speaker paid tribute to the character of the people that settled 
Oklahoma. He asserted that the proof of their worth had been shown by 
the great progress made in the fifty years of statehood. 


In closing, Mr. Franklin declared that anyone who claimed that 
Christianity had failed did not understand the situation. He said it is not 
Christianity that has failed, but people who have failed to practice Christ. 
ianity. 

Among those in attendance who were introduced by General Key were 
Mrs. Grant Foreman; W. D. McBee; Dr. Alfred Sears, of the University oi 
Oklahoma history faculty; Dr. Leonard Logan, University of Oklahoms 


sociology faculty; and Frank D. Northup, one of the charter members of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 


; The Administrative Secretary, Elmer L. Fraker, was then called upo1 
for his annual report. In presenting this report he stated that the Society 
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as had already been mentioned, was now the largest it had ever been, and 


that the finances were in good condition. He emphasized that an all-out 
effort must be made to increase the facilities and staff of the Society, so 
that it might keep pace with the increasing demands made upon it by the 
people of the state. 


The purposes of the annual Oklahoma Historical Society tours were dis- 
cussed by R. G. Miller, Chairman of the Tour Committee. He said that the 
primary purpose of the tours is to help develop public interest in the State 
of Oklahoma and its heritage. He stated that much work needed to be done in 
erecting monuments and markers throughout the state at historic spots, 
but that the success of such a program depends on the interest of the people. 


It was moved by Judge Edgar S. Vaught and seconded by Dr. Leonard 
Logan that the actions taken by the Board of Directors during the preceding 
year be approved and confirmed. The motion was put and unanimously 
carried. 


Mrs. Virgil Brown, of Oklahoma City, a representative of the Oklahoma 
D. A. R., made a short talk in which she said that the Oklahoma D. A. R. 
had been designated as one of the organizations in the United States to have 
the honor of choosing a hero whose name and achievements are to be placed 
on a memorial at Valley Forge. She said General W. S. Key, President of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, one of America’s outstanding military men, had 
been the choice of this group. General Key replied, “I receive this honor with 
great humility.” 


The following members of the Board of Directors were present for the 
annual meeting: Henry B. Bass, Kelly Brown, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge 
Redmond S. Cole, Joe Curtis, Exall English, Dr. Wayne Johnson, Gen. W. S. 
Key, Mrs .Anna B. Korn, R. G. Miller, Dr. James D. Morrison, R. M. Mount- 
eastle, H. Milt Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, George H. Shirk, Judge Baxter 
Taylor, and Judge Edgar 8S. Vaught. 


The session was adjourned at 12:00 noon and the Board of Directors 
re-assembled at the Indian Grill for luncheon and the regular Board 
meeting. 


—W. S. KEY, President 
Elmer L. Fraker, Secretary 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, QUARTER 
ENDING APRIL 26, 1956 


Members of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
met fur luncheon at the Indian Grill, north of the State Capitol, at 12:00 
noon on Thursday, April 26. Immediately following the luncheon Gen. W. S. 
Key, President of the Society, called the meeting to order. 


The first order of business was roll call by the Secretary, with the following 
members answering present: Henry B. Bass, Kelly Brown, Dr. B. B. Chapman, 
Judge Redmond 8. Cole, Joe Curtis, Exall English, Dr. Wayne Johnson, 
Gen. W. S. Key, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, R. G. Miller, Dr. James D. Morrison, 
R. M. Mountcastle, H. Milt Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, George H. Shirk, 
Judge Baxter Taylor, and Judge Edgar 8S. Vaught. 


Absent members were Judge George L. Bowman, Dr. E. E. Dale, Thomas 
J. Harrison, Judge R. A. Hefner, Judge N. B. Johnson, Mrs. Jesse Moore, 
and Mrs. Willis ©. Reed. Each of the absent members had notified the 
Secretary of their inability to be present. 


This was the first meeting to be attended by newly elected member, 
Kelly Brown, of Muskogee. Mr. Brown had been presented by General Key to 
all those attending the annual Historical Society meeting, which had been 
held in the Society’s auditorium prior to the meeting of the Board. 


The first topic discussed was the necessity of amending the constitution 
and bylaws of the Oklahoma Historical Society, so as to bring them into 
conformity with present requirements. It was pointed out by General Key 
that, in order to amend the constitution or bylaws, the proposed améndments 
must be submitted to the entire membership of the Society at least ninety 
days iu advance of the date of the meeting when such amendments would 
be voted upon. General Key then announcd that the committee to study the 
need for amending the constitution and bylaws was composed of Judge 
Baxter Taylor, Col. George H. Shirk, Judge N. B. Johnson, Judge Edgar S. 
Vaught, and Judge Redmond 8. Cole. This committee is to bring their findings 
to the Board of Directors at a future meeting. 


Mr. R. G. Miller, Chairman of the annual Tour Committee, reported 
that details had been completed for retracing the Chisholm Trail on May 3, 
4, and 5. He expressed disappointment that more people did not become in- 
terested in the tours, because they were exceedingly bneficial to those 
desiring to learn Oklahoma history at first-hand. Miss Genevieve Seger sug- 
gested that each Board member contact their friends and urge them to join 
the Tour. Mr. Milt Phillips observed that it was difficult for some people to 
get away for three days during the busy time of the year. 


The Administrative Secretary reported that he and the President of the 
Society had appeared before a State Senate committee that was checking on 
the needs of various state organizations. He said that the Society’s plans 
for expansion were outlined in general to the committee. He also said that 
the Society’s representatives had indicatd to the Senate committee that a 
onsiderably increased budget would be necessary to keep the Oklahoma 


Historical Society in a position to meet its responsibilities to the people of 
the State. 


Mr. Fraker then told of another state legislative committee meeting, 
before which he and Mr. R. G. Miller appeared. He said that the questions 


SATA 
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asked by members of this committee indicated that they were in sympathy 
with the Society’s expanding its activities. The Secretary reported that he 
had told the committee that the reason the Historical Society did not expand 
its work was because of lack of funds. Mr. Miller, he said, had told the com- 
mittee that much of the load of caring for the recording and preserving 
of history and historical spots in the state could be done by local groups. The 
two Society representatives also stated that some history projects were of 
such importance and magnitude that the Historical Society should be given 
the responsibility of caring for them. 


The Secretary then reported on a recent trip he had taken to the site 
of old Ferdinandina. He also told of his recent visit to Winfield, Kansas, 
where he examined the artifacts and historical materials that had been 
collected from the site of Ferdinandina by the late Bert Moore. Mr. Fraker 
was accompanied on this trip by Miss Muriel Wright, Editor of the Chronicles. 
The Secretary stated that he had asked the widow of Mr. Moore to price these 
artifacts, and that she had done so. He further stated that he considered the 
amount asked by her to be a fair figure. Mr. Fraker then recommended 
that the Board of Directors authorize the purchase of the Bert Moore 
collection. 

George Shirk moved that the Administrative Secretary’s recommenda- 
tion be approved and that the Executive Committee be empowered to purchase 
the Bert Moore Collection out of the private funds of the Society. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Miller, Miss Seger, and Judge Vaught. President Key 
then appointed Judge Vaught and Colonel Shirk to assist the Secretary 
in consumating the purchase. 


The Secretary reported that, as of that date, there were 770 life members 
in the Society and 1,590 annual members. He also stated that the finances of 
the Society were in splendid condition, and that all departments were living 
within their respective budgets. 


Colonel Shirk, who had been chairman of the Rose Hill Cemetery Com- 
mittee for some considerable time, suggested, since Dr. James D. Morrison, 
a member of the Board of Directors, lived much nearer the Rose Hill Cemetery 
than he did, that Dr. Morrison be named chairman of that Committee. He 
stated that Dr. Morrison had already been doing a major part of the 
work on the project of seeing that the Rose Hill Cemetery is cared for 
properly. Dr. Harbour moved that Colonel Shirk’s suggestion be accepted 
and that the chairmanship of the Rose Hill Committee be conferred on Dr. 
Morrison. The motion was seconded by Mr. Curtis and adopted. 


Upon the suggestion of General Key, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted thanking Judge Vaught for the leadership he had furnished in 
carrying to completion the project of securing funds for the erection of the 
Joseph B. Thoburn Memorial and the painting of Thoburn’s portrait. 


Before adjourning, General Key briefly discussed the plans that were 
being made for constructing the Raymond 8. McLain War Memorial on the 
Oklahoma Historical Society grounds. He explained that it was proposed ta 
erect this memorial north of the Historical Society Building, and that it 
would conform to the present building in style of architecture. He further 
stated that it was planned to have sufficient office space in the Memorial 
Building so that all organizations now occupying space in the Historical 
Society Building would he able to remove to the new structure. When this 
is done, he said, the Historical Society would be in possession of all the 
space in the Historical Society Building. 


It being determined there was no further business to be brought before 


the Board, Judge Baxter Taylor moved and Dr. Wayne Johnson seconded 


that the meeting be adjourned. The motion was unanimously adopted. 
—W. S. KEY, President 


Elmer L. Fraker, Secretary 


— 
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GIFTS PRESHNTED 


LIBRARY: 
Additions to the J. B. Fink collection: More than 200 historic items and 
pictures, including considerable material on the history of railroads. ¥ 


Donors Mr. and Mrs. John B. Fink, Oklahoma City 


Seeds of the Nation, by Marion Richardson DuMars 
Donor: Marion Richardson DuMars, Topeka, Kansas 


Ford Fund Finagling, by Hon B. Caroll Reece 
Donor: Frank Kirkpatrick, Commuantator, The American Way, 
(TAW) 
Twenty-Five Years of Peace and Prosperity, by John W. McCormack 
Donor: Dominican Republic 
Technical paper No. 17, U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ‘“Kansas-Missouri Floods 
of June-July, 1951 and March 1-June 30, 1955; Report of the Office of 
Defense Production, July 1, 1954-Feb. 28, 1955; Publications of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces: “Single Manager Plan,” by 
Robert C. Lanphier, Jr.; “Wage Stabilization in Theory and Practice,” 
by David J. McDonald; “Problems in Research and Development,” by 


Dr. Stanley Livingston; “Communications and Human Relations,’ Wil- 
liam Oncken, Jr. 


Donor: Col. George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 
Addition to the Pugsley collection: Picture taken at the dedication of the 
first Masonie Temple in Guthrie. 
Donor: Mr. Frank Pugsley, Oklahoma City 


Book case and approximately 250 books, to be known as the Korn Collection. 
Donor: Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Oklahoma City 


MUSHUM 


Seven pieces of Chinese Nationalist money 
Donor: R. F. Remmers, Oklahoma City 


A $20.00 Confederate bill 
Donor: Orville Don Harper, Oklahoma City 


Jefferson Guard sword 
Donor: Frank C. Pugsley, Oklahoma City 


Wagon bows from a wagon used in the Run of 1889 

Donor: Mrs. C. BE. Parks, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Designer Fashion Magazine, Feb. 1909 

Donors: Mrs. Olive Kelly, Alhambra, California 

Mrs. Alice Mauk, Oklahoma City 
Certificate of membership in Payne’s Oklahoma Colony issued to Edward 
S. Wilcox Jan. 8, 1885 
Donor: W. R. Stinson, Oklahoma City 


Wooden shoe last 
Donor: Melton Johnson, Glencoe, Oklahoma 


Large framed picture of street scene in Stroud, 1906 
Donor: Bert J. and May Warren Nance, Picher, Oklahoma 
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Picture of Whitaker Orphans Home at Pryor 
Donor: Anna Wright Ludlow Estate, secured through Miss Muriel 
Wright 
China cabinet to house historic pieces of china and bric-a-brac 
Donor: Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Oklahoma City 


Bible used in first White Shrine in Oklahoma 
Donor: Mount Olivette White Shrine No. 1, Muskogee 


ARCHIVES: 


“Work Sheet of Census of Restricted Choctaw Indians made in 1939” 
Donor: J. B. Wright, McAlester, Oklahoma 


CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL HALL: 


Large scrapbook, suitable for clippings of historical value 
Donor: Mrs. D. W. Keating, Oklahoma City 


Picture light for the General R. A. Sneed case 
Donor: Chapter 1181, United Daughters of Confederacy, Oklahoma 
City 


Confederate Battle Flag, was the property of John Wheeler Dickey, of 
Roxton, Texas, who served in Col. Roger Qu. Mills’ Regiment, C. S. A.; 
reunion souvenirs; Dictionary of the Chocraw Language, compiled by 
Byington, printed by Government Printing Office, 1915. 


Donor: G. M. Robinson, Oklahoma City 


China cabinet to house objects d’art pertaining to period of Confederacy 
Donor: Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Oklahoma City 


UNION MEMORIAL HALL: 


Photograph of James Luman, Quartermaster Sergeant, Company F, 12th 
Tennessee Cavalry 
Donor: Mrs. Jessy Sullivan, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
The names of new members of the Society are as follows: 


LIFE MEMBERS: 


Mayor Ab Jolly Ardmore, Okla. 
Mr. C. O. Doggett Cherokee, Okla. 
Mr. Alfred Reed, Jr. Grove, Okla. 
Mr. G. W. Athey Enid, Okla. 


Mr. T. T. Eason 

Mr. George A. Hutchinson 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Knox 

Mr. Kenneth H. Martin 

Mr. Lloyd W. McKnight 

Mr. Gary Munger 

Mr. David J. Oven, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 8. Schwab, Jr. 
Mr. Ray Elbert Williams 

Miss Moita Davis Lexington, Okla. 
Hon. Richard L. Disney Norman, Okla. 
Mr. H. G. Gilmore 
Dr. Charles M. O’Brien 
Mr. Paul W. Updegraff 


” 


” 
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Dr. Clarence E. Bates 


Mrs. Genevieve Cullen Bates 


Mr. Frank Finney 

Mr. C. E. Grady, Jr. 

Mr. M. B. Fagan 

Mr. C. HE. Grady 

Mr. Clyde H. Hale 
Judge Albert C. Hunt 

Mr. John S. Metcalf 

Mr. Ray Mullinix 

Mr. W. Beverly Osborne 
Dr. Charles E. Martin 
Mr. George A. Everett 
Dr. Frank J. Gasperich, Sr. 
Dr. L. Wayne Johnson 
Mr. Leo H. Gorton 

Mr. Robert E. Snider 

Dr. Claude B. Knight 
Mr. Baptiste B. Shunatona 
Mr. Dale O. Johnson 

Mr. Doyle 8. Crain 


ANNUAL MEMBERS: 


Mr. Kenneth Floyd Campbell 
Mr. Gus Hadwiger 

Miss Barbara Doerr 

Mr. Robert H. Watford 
Mrs. Paul Stewart 

Dr. Tillman L. Witherspoon 
Mrs. Jennie M. Smith 
Mrs. T. H. Tate 

Mr. Tom L. Wilkes, Sr. 
Mrs. Stella Higdon 

Dr. Harry M. Roark 

Mrs. Alice HE. Ragsdale 
Mrs. Kit C. Farwell 

Mrs. A. R. Ash 

Mrs. Douglas J. Walker 
Mr. Guy Pierce 

Mr. Lindsay W. Phillips 
Mrs. Starr Otto Doyel 
Mrs. R. A. Bachler 

Mrs. Floyd H. Field 

Dr. A. M. Gibson 

Mr. Donis B. Lovell 
Mrs. Leola B. Meinhardt 
Mr. Henry J. Miller 

Mrs. Gretchen McGuinn 
Mrs. David Ward 

Mrs. Lorenzo Bales 

Mrs. Susie Isabel Herwig 


Mrs. Elizabeth Putnam Fleming 


Miss Juanita Adams 
Mr. J. Allen Anderson 
Dr. J. B. Hollis 

Miss Mary Estelle Posso 
Mrs. Carl Rundell 

Mr. Bobby P. Boyd 

Mrs. Bertha B. Edwards 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


” 


Perry, Okla. 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


Stillwater, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Wewoka, Okla. 
” 


Culver, Indiana 
Dallas, Texas 


Ada, Okla. 
Alva, Okla. 
Anadarko, Okla. 


” 


Antlers, Okla. 


Ardmore, Okla. 


” 


Avant, Okla. 
Blackwell, Okla. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Cordell, Okla. 
Davis, Okla. 
Durant, Okla. 


Kdmond, Okla. 
HE] Reno, Okla. 
Enid, Okla. 


Hallett, Okla. 
Heavener, Okla. 
Hobart, Okla. 
Holdenville, Okla. 
Hugo, Okla. 
Lawton, Okla. 
Mangim, Okla. 


Miami, Okla. 
” 


Milburn, Okla. ~ 
Muskogee, Okla. 
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Mr. John F. Bender 

Mrs. Edith Copeland 

Dr. O. R. Gregg 

Dr. Stanley M. Kemler 
Miss Edith Mahier 

Mr. Robert N. Taylor 

Mrs. V. C. Thompson 

Mr. Sam R. West 

Mr. W. E. Roberts 

Miss Vivian Keen Chowning 
Mr. Clyde Fletcher Ross 
Mr. Bob Carey 

Mr. David P. Delorme 
Mrs. Raymond Everest 
Mr. T. F. Hall 

Mrs. Walker C. Hay 

Mr. Billy P. McCarty 

Mr. Ellis L. Masonhall 
Dr. Rob Roy MacGregor 
Mrs. Mary E. Newbern 
Mr. Kenneth B. Ogilvie 
Mr. Gail R. Palmer, Jr. 
Prof. Acton Porter 

Mrs. Bess Grace Rogers 
Mrs. Pearl R. Scales 

Mr. James 8. Twyford 
Mr. Charles H. Whitford 
Mrs. Mercedes Sherman Wood 
Miss Doris A. Youngs 

Mr. Frank D. Zeliff 

Mr. Charles M. Hirt, Jr. 
Mr. J. Val Connell 

Mr. Luther D. Strawhun 
Mr. Creekmore Wallace 
Mrs. Leonard H. Crowder 
Mr. James P. Epling 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hardy 
Mrs. Pearl Souddress Gist 
Mr. R. Morton House 
Mr. Charles A. Burbage 
Mrs. Blanche Genivee Mikesell 
Mr. Samuel A. Boorstin 
Mr. Armon H. Bost 

Mr. John W. Collins 

Mr. O. F. Dickenson 

Mr. R. T. Douglass 

Mr. Brummett Echohawk 
Mrs. Neal Harris 

Mrs. Beulah Hull 

Mr. George C. Pendleton, Jr. 
Mr. Frank Settle 

Mr. Arthur R. Shoemaker 
Mrs. Robert Summers 
Miss Mary Louise Whiteley 
Mr. C. N. Price 

Mr. Neil Akin 

Mr. Glenn O. Wallace 
Mr. Harry W. Readnour 


Mrs. T. B. Lunsford 
Mr. Bruce Ramsey 


Norman, Okla. 


Nowata, Okla. 
Okemah, Okla. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
” 


Pawhuska, Okla. 
Perry, Okla. 
Pryor, Okla. 

” 


Seminole, Okla. 
Skiatook, Okla. 
Soper, Okla. 
Spiro, Okla. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Tahlequah, Okla. 
Texhoma, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Vinita, Okla. 
Westville, Okla. 
Wewoka, Okla. 
Wynnewood, Okla. 
Lineoln, Ark. 


Winthrop, Ark. 
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Miss Colleen Moss 
Miss Edna H. Fowler 
Mrs. Mabel S. Freeman 
Mrs. John Woodrick 
Mrs. HE. P. Hirt 

Mr. Gerald S. Pierce 
Mr. E. V. Green 

Mr. George Calvin Carter 
Mr. David Coxe Cooke 
Mrs. T. N. Hawkins 

Mr. Frank A. Sinon 

Mrs. Morris Schwartz 
Mrs. Grady Lewis 

Mrs. Arminta K. Hamilton 


Burbank, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Buhl, Idaho 
Chicago, Ill. 


St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


University, Miss. 
Southwest City, Mo. 
Manchester, N. H. : 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Austin, Texas 
Washington, D. C. 
Wenatchee, Washington 


. * 
. * - ‘ 
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Ree enwerrerocusanesaseussnuenens 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Te Ss REA Fate T 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society : 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


aR eae 
penny a 


Pee Rr ee ae ioe 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
Scholastic degrees, <if' anys. -5. a ae 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations: 


AAA en eee nneeenene eenenerene ns eeenes meOOCeeenee na neeneeennnananeeeeseneseeeees sereeteeerer sss mmmnnnnnnnnernTs+memmnsnersss. 


Native state:. 


saneeanenncnenereeusanesneesnassaneennen senesessensaenassnanconseseenneasesscenvaeersenacseseres=*: 


Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma:. 


- ateceneccecsnccenccsessen«s-seeccesenmemecscasensassagacenmtecses secssssscseeresas «ceccunsecccocusmmmannemecsecscenmumineressen 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Se 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


